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Iliph tpppti phnlofzrjipliv that frc>>zr!i Iiullrla in Htsht i< an 
invaliiaiilc aid in drl'-rmininp barrel vibration |>ailern!(. Winehecter 
engineer' use lliis information in the creation of rork-atcailjr 
battels for cver-nmalter ftroupa. 


Here, in the proof house, it 
where erery Wini'hcsier pels 
its hnal le»l-firinp with proof 
overload*. I jton passinp, the 
barrel and art ion are stum|>cd 
"WI’,’’ yon r symbol of sbool- 
inp safety. 


Kvery W'inehester pels an 
aeiiial liri’d-from-llic -shoul- 
der lest to make sure that arcu> 
raey is np to the standards set 
liy the prealesl firearms 
makers in the world. 


I Nmliinp l>iil a perfect rifle can jiass Winchester testing 
tcclinician.s. First, experimc'iital inmlels are subjected to 
■ry conceivable abuse and must function (lawlessly. They 
f given an endurance test etpial to several lifetimes of 
I liard use— accuracy checks that guarantee superb .shooting 
' ability— gruelling mud and water tests to check perform- 
ance under almost impossible conditions. 

Second, once in production, testing on an accepted rifle goes 
on forever to make sure there is no relaxing of Winchester 
standards. Every Winchester is proof-tested with overloatls, 
every Winchester is fired from the shoulder for accuracy and 
alignment, enery W'inebester gets a functioning check. 
Winchester rifles are llic unequuled .standard tif the firearms 
industry — they will liold that position as long as they are made. 

Standard Big Game Rifle of the World 

The Wincliesler Model 70. barrel aiul aciion 
both made of Winchester Proof-.'siecl. 

American Walnut slock. Hinged floor 
plate. Three jiosiiion safely. Vi hie 
choice of style, grailr and c 
Priced from $120.95’ 


Winchester Firearms Time Payment PI 
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Your voice of wisdom says smoke Kent 


Onlu KENT goeft to the extra expvnfse In pine 


linti Ike exclusive scientific Micronlte Filler 



■ . ■ Quite naturally, you pay a few jicnnies more. But 
the real question is. can you alTord not to smoke KliNT? 

For KKXr (and only KKN'Ti has the Mrcronite Filter 
. . . the finesl-qiKilily filler in a ciRarette. 

And t)tily the unique material in this lilier removes 
every trace of harshness. 

Tliai’s why KKNt tastes so clean, so fresh, ft’s wiry 
you never lire of KK.XT. no matter h >w much you smoke. 

Yes, you jiay a trifle more for KKNT. But what a dif- 
ference those few extra irennies nuikel 

.Just try a carton of KtiNT. and see. 
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O VER routes as long as 7,000 miles the professional foot- 
ball clubs are now playing their way through the coun- 
try, game by exhibition game, back to the stadiums in which 
they will open their regular season in three week.s. Profes.sion- 
al football has made tremendous strides in recent years. Now 
no sport, with the po.ssible exception of baseball and college 
football, draws greater or more devoted attention on a na- 
tional scale. In a Preview beginning on page 
54 of this issue Alfred Wright look.s at the 
clubs and analyzes the reasons for the growth ^ ‘aj Ji^ 
and jiarticular appeal of the pro game, which 
extensive television programming will intro- ''•'/■'w 
duce to more people this year than ever before. 

This week’s Preview is the kickoff for the complete cov- 
erage of all football which our editors have 

planned from now through the Bowl games. 

Next week ' - - the great coach of Oklahoma, Bud 

Wilkinson, whose Sooners have won 19 straight 

games (and who, you may recall, reported the 

Cotton Bowl game for us last January) will 

be on the cover. And in Co.n'Versation Piece, Joan Flynn 
Dreyspool finds the Wilkinson personality as winning as Wil- 
kinson team.s. In the same issue Si’s head lines- 
man, Herman Hickman, marks out the Eleven 
Elevens, hi.s presea.son predictions of the teams ^ 
which will rank at the top when the season is 
over. Then Hickman hits the gridiron trail, re- 
porting from the practice fields in weekly order 
the prospects within the five major sections of the country: 

the Pacific Coast {SI, Sept. 19), Midwest 
(Sept. 26), Southwest (Oct. 3), South (Oct. 
10) and East (Oct. 17). When the season 
starts, the intrepid Hickman will regular- 
ly extend his oak-sized neck in Hickman’s 
Hunches, trying to pick the week’s winners. 
“Goodness knows,’’ he .says of this, “it’s a precarious profes- 
sion.’’ But in 1954 Hickman took a blushing bow for a per- 
centage of .727 over the season and then proceeded to bat 
1.000 on his Bowl choices. 

Last year SI published enough football to fill a 250-page 
book. This year, with scouting reports, the week’s scores, 
nationwide coverage by our staff of experts and Time, Inc. 
correspondents, and color and black-and-white photography 
which only SI bring.s, it takes no Hickman to jiredict an- 
other undefeated, untied season for the 600,000 families who 
fill Si's stadium each week. 
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9 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


22 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 
52 FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 
68 PAT ON THE BACK 


64 COMING EVENTS 

65 THE 19TH HOLE 


DAVIS CUP SPECIAL 
FOREST MILLS AND BEYOND 

Team <'l•plllin Harky Hopman lellx hoir he hronght kin Aunsien up tn the mark 
fur the ChatleiKje /{oioid, and numr of the Ibouijhtn Ibal went through hin head an he watched the re- 
sult Ijiane 19). I'.S. Team Cap'aiu WILLIAM F. Talheht analyzes the Australian victory and the 
performance of the I .S. players, with some thoughts for the future {page 20). Plus a» observant 
account of the play-hieplay at Forest Hills hy Al.FREl) Wright {page 18) 


13 SPECTACLE: AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL 

Mark Kaukpman’s action photographs capture the strain and hope of top 
contenders as the season enters its las' month 

17 THE BATTLE ROYAL 

T^if Iiidious, While Sox and Yankees have taken turns getting up to the lop 
and falling dawn again all season tong. Last week ROBERT CREAMER saw 
the Indians demonstrate jnsi how it’s done 

30 BROTHERS UNDER THE SEA 

Art, Fred and Don Pinder, with Iheit roMsiii Charley, are the best under- 
water hunters in .■imerica. Coles Phinizy rinrf SI'x color camera go along 
with them for an unusual documenlars in words and eight pages of pictures 

43 THE BUNKHOUSE KING OF THE POLO FIELD 

His name is Cecil Smith, he’s a Texas pony breeder, a Jii-goal player and at 
51 his greatness is unequaled at thisfa>t, rough game. By Robert ShapLEN 

54 PREVIEW: PRO FOOTBALL HITS THE CLOVER 

Their years of feuding behind, the big-time teams have now come into their 
own and are looking forward to their fuesi year. Alkreu W’right reports 
in detail on teams, players and prospects 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemaii. asks; Is sailing us 
^laniorou-s a.s it was in the days of the Amer- 
ica ’.s Cup? 

26 Sporting Look: Here are the tweeds you 
need for sporting wear this fall and a report 
on where they come from. With two pages 
of pictures and samph's Is Color 

44 Golf: Herbert Warren Wind reports on 
the W'omen's National Amateur and its 
youthful winner, Pal Lesser 

46 Tip from the Top: Tod Menekee dis- 
cusses the importance of squaring the stance 

47 Boxing: Budd Schulberg, reviewing Archie 
Moore’s long campaign to get a fight with 
Marciano, concludes that he is at least the 
Communications Champion of sport 

62 Yesterday: No bicycling enthusiast will ever 
forget the ride of Mi!i*-a-Minute Murphy 



COVER; Fred and Art Binder 


Photograph by Ed Fisher 

It isn’t often that a I’inder brother, much less two of them, 
is caught above water, Usually they are submerged 10 or 
more feet under, gliding over coral reefs with spear in iiarid 
and u hunter’s glint in their eyes. There are three Finders 
in all. and together the big, capable Miamians form the 
best spearfishing team in the United States. Beginning on 
page .’to. Coles Phinizy tells how they got that way, an<l 
in eight pages of brilliant color Photographer Kd Fisher fol- 
lows the i’inders on a watery safari off Abaco, the Bahamas. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

HERMAN HICKMAN'S ELEVEN BEST ELEVENS 

Launching Its full-scale coverage of 19SS college football, SI presents Its football expert's 
choice of the top teams. With schedules, players and detailed commentaries 

CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: BUD WILKINSON 

Joan Flynn Dreyspool reports on the University of Oklahoma’s great football coach, describing 
In his own words the tactics and philosophy which have built top teams 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


# Atie VoorWj. Hltle H-year-old Dulrh swim star, fortified 
by "strenKth-Kiving” brown beans, swooshed 100-mcter but- 
terfly in rapid 1 :1 at Algiers to lower world ret-ord for second 
time in month. # Harold Connolly, crooked-armed former Bos- 
ton College weight specialist, threw hammer 206 feet 10 inche-s, 
bettered own U.S. murk at Boston, • Butch Bosenberg, 20- 
year-old University of Miami aquabat, soared off six-foot ramp 
behind towboat going 35 mph, leapftd 125 feet ifive feet further 
than first airplane flight i for new world water ski jump record 
in successful defense of national championship at Lakeland, 


Fla. Other world records in same meet ; Mary Ann Moenert of 
West Palm Beach, 60-foot jump in girls’ (14-16) division; Earl 
(Pappy) Hallowell of Panama City, Fla., 73-foot jump in vet- 
erans’ class. • Ralph Miller, stylish Hanover, N.H. skier in 
training for Winter Olympic Games, schussed specially meas- 
ured 45" slope at incredible 109-11 mph to break world speed 
record (held by Italy’s Zeno Colo) by nearly 12 mph at Portillo, 
Chile. • Bob Hilmer of Dysarl, la. drove six miles in 6:1.5.93; 
Ernie Deer of Keokuk, la. hurried through five miles in 5:03.58, 
for new world marks in late model stock car races at St. Paul. 


TENNIS 

Australia got off to 2-0 lead when little Ken 
Kosewall l>eat Vic Seixas 6-3, 10-^, 4-6, 6-2 
and powerful Lew Hoad upset Tuny Tra- 
bert 4-6, 6-3, 6-3, 8-6 in singles, clinched 
Davis Cup next day as Hoad teamed with 
sharpshooting Hex Hartwig to outlast U.S. 
pair in five-set marathon 12-14, 6-4, 6-3, 
3-6, 7-5 at Forest Hills, N.V. .-Vu-ssies com- 
pleted 5-0 shutout as Hoad trimmed Seixas 
7-9, 6-1, 6-4. 6-4 and Rosewall turned hack 
Ham Richardson, .subbing for Trabert, 6-4, 
3-6, 6-1, 6-4 iacc page I8'. 

Kosei Kamo and .Atsushi .Miyagi. speedy 
young Japanese combination, squandered 
two-set leutl at Brookline, Ma.ss., bounced 
back to whip hopeful but below par Jerry 
Mos-s and Bill Quillian 6-2, 6-3, 3-6, 1-6, 

6- 4 in watered-down U.S. national doubles 
tournament plaguetl by postponements be- 
cause of heavy rains, withdrawal of U.S. 
and Australian Davis Cup stars. Cagy 
veterans Louise Brough anti Mrs. Marga- 
ret Osborne du Pont parlayed power and 
shrewdness into 6-3, 1-6, 6-3 victory over 
defending champions Shirley Fry and Doris 
Hart, Won women’s title for Iflih time. 

BASEBALL 

New Vork, Chicago ami Cleveland bounced 
in and out of American Ij-ague b'ad like 
rubber ball but at week’s end it was Van- 
kees who held lop spot by one-half game 
over While Sox, full game over Indians. 
Vanks rumbled into Cleveland with 
game edge over Chicago, won first game on 
fine pitching of Rookie Rip Coleman, then 
lost two straight as Indians heard sorry 
news that Outfieldor-Firsi Baseman Vic 
Wcrla was suffering from polio. Veteran 
Bob Lemon pitched Cleveland to 5-2 vic- 
tory, came back next day to beat Yankees 

7- 6 with pinch hit sacrifice fly laficr Hobby 
.Avila's three-run homer lied score', pul ri- 
vals in flat-footed tie for lead when Chicago 
lost two out of three to seventh-place Wash- 
ingtuK. New York moved back to lop l)y 
.splitting Sunday double-header with Chi- 
cago, winning 6-1 on M'hiiey Ford’s lop- 
notch pitching, home runs by Mickey Man- 
tle (No. 34) and Yogi Berra (No. 23), and 
lo.sing 3-2. Meanwhile Cleveland ran into 
trouble against Washington, bowed twice 
to lowly Senators 8-2, 13-4 (see page 17>. 

Boston Red Sox remained within hailing 
distance of embattled leaders, 3 ' j games be- 
hind New York, thanks to robust hitting 
of sure-eyed Ted William.s. who single-hand- 
edly beat Detroit 4-3 with ninth-inr.ing 
grand slam horner il4ih of career'; Jackie 
Jenacn. who became first .American I>eaguer 
to bat in 100 runs: Eddie Joo.st and Grady 
Hatton, who helped beat Kansas City 14-2. 


Brooklyn Dodger.s. -iafeiy ensconced in Na- 
tional League lead but worried about rising 
Milwaukee Brave.s anil paying more atten- 
tion to booing fans, began week with dou- 
ble win over Chicago 6-4, 9-5, faltered long 
enough to lo.se three straight to Cincinnati 
8-5, 6-5, 4-2, then got tremendous lift from 
pair of rookie pitchers; 19-year-old bonus 
baby Sandy Koufax, who shut out Redlegs 
7-0 with two hits, fanned 14: Karl Spooner, 
who beat St. I.oui.s 6-L Milwaukee, riding 
high after three-game sweep over hapless 
New York Giants, ran into unexpected 
double .set back by last-plaw Pirates .5-3, 2-0, 
settled down 11 'j games behind Dodgers. 

Philadelphia Phillies became league’s 
hottest team, healing Milwaukee 4-3, St. 
Louis 11-9 (for Robin Roberts' 21si vic- 
tory . 8-3 to stretch winning streak to six 
before losing 4-1, roared back to whip 
Cards 8-2, belted Cincinnati 7-6, 8-3 to 
lake third place from Giants and draw 
within 3 ' _■ games of second place. 

Rich Cominski, peppery little catcher shift- 
ed to right field because of injury .suffered 
to right hand while “horsing around," un- 
loaded seventh-inning home run to give 
.Morrisville. Pa. 4-3 extra-inning victory 
over Delaware Township, N.J. in Little 
League World Series at Williamsport, Pa. 

SWIMIVlING 

Bill iSuj>ermun, Pickering of Bloxwich, 
England, told to "get in water and swim 
— or else” by angry neighbors who raised 
$980 to finance him, plunged his 252 
pounds into raging English Channel at Do- 
ver, battled heavy seas and torrential thun- 
der storms for 14 hours, 6 minute.s, pulled 
himself ashore near Calais, was tjuick to 
admit he made cro.ssing only "to save my- 
self from having to lead a dog’s life." Big 
Bill's reward: Channel Swimming A.'^socia- 
tion recognized his time as official record. 

HORSE RACING 

Needles. Florida-owned-and-bred son of 
1949 Kentucky Derby winner Ponder, 
stormed up from seventh place. pa.sse<i fad- 
ing Nan’s Mink. Decathlon and Polly’s 
Jet, scampered home three and one-half 
lengths ahead of Career Boy to win $71,700 
Hopeful Stakes at Saratoga Springs, N.V. 
and become East’s leading candidate for 
2-year-old honors. 

Willie Shoemaker booted home Duke's 
Lea. ('alumet Farm’s 4-year-old dark bay 
coll in driving finish, edged Blue Choir by 
scant head in $56,150 Meadowland Handi- 
cap at Washington Park, Homewood, 111. 
for his fifth win of day, closed in on Willie 
Harlack in race for national jockey honors. 
Harinck now has 265, leads Shoes by two. 


Harry .M. Warner. Hollywood movie pro* 
ducer, outbid Texas Oilman Ralph l.itwe, 
paid world-record price of $25,000 f()r .si ml 
-service of Rex Ellsworth'.s Kliaied. sire of 
.Swap.s. at benefit auction held in advance 
of Del Maryearling sales. Highest previous 
stud fee: $10,000 paid throe times for Royal 
Charger, English-bred stallion. 

BOXING 

Carl (BobO' OLson, bustling world middle- 
weight champion, hardly looked like 4-1 fa- 
vorite as young G.I. Joey Giambra tagged 
him with jarring left hooks in early rounds, 
but came hack to score frequently with 
solid body punches, was voted unanimous 
10-round decision (booed lustily by usu- 
ally pro-Olson crowdi in nonlille bout 
at San Francisco's Cow Palace. Giambra 
"thought" he was ahead at finish, hopetl 
his commanding general at Ft. Hood, Tex. 
saw fight on TV: "Maybe he’ll make me a 
private first cla-ss for a reward.” 

Bob Baker, sharpshooting I’illsburgh 
heavyweight, was staggered by trimmed- 
down Rex Layne in fifth, recovered to coun- 
terpunch his way to split decision in 10- 
rountler at West Jordan, Utah. 

Chuck Davey. welterweight darling of 
TV who was unbeaten in 39 bouts until ex- 
po-sed by Kid Gavilan in 19.53, made first 
comeback start, looked no better while 
stiueezing out dull lU-round split derision 
over Pat Manzi at Saginaw, Mich. 

GOLF 

Pal l.es.ser, spectacled Brooklyn-born Se- 
attle University senior, bounec-d back after 
bad eighth hole, ilisplayed unerring putting 
accuracy on tricky Bermuda greens to score 
7 and 6 win over Indianapolis schoolniarm 
Jane Nelson for U.S. women’s amateur title 
at Charlotte, N.C. (.see pugi^ ^4). 

Gene Lilllor, pint-sized Palm Springs, 
Calif, pro, finished in 272 tie with rallying 
Stan Leonard of Vancouver, got routine 
par five on first extra hole to win Labatt’s 
Open and $4,280 ai Montreal. 

SAILING 

Sand> Douglass of Mentor, Ohio, who de- 
signed Thistle Cla.ss and built first boat, 
.sailed his Paukie to victory in national 
championship on Lake St. Clair at Detroit. 
Other championships decided in busy week: 
Corny Shields Jr. of Larchntont, N.Y. took 
International 1 10 title with his Iris at Ocean 
City, N.J.; Jimmy Roosevelt of Oyster 
Bay, N.Y., grandson of President Toddy 
Roosevelt, skippr-red Old Crow to Raven 
Cla.ss crown at Put-in-Bay, Ohio; Hank 
Enos of Indian Harbor Yacht Club (Green- 
wich, Conn. ) look fourth place in final race, 
no-serl our Dix Votell of Los Angele.s Yacht 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Club by one point for International Luders 
16 honors at Hamilton, Bermuda. 

WATERSKIING 

Wills McGuire of Winter Haren, Fla. 
placed first in slalom and tricks, second in 
jumpins, won her eighth national women’s 
water ski championship at Lakeland, Fla. 

IMOTORBOATING 

Bandleader Guy Lombardo’s sleek blue- 
and-yellow-hulled Tempo VII, skillfully 
piloted by able Danny Foster, outdueled 
I.«e Sohoenith's powerful Gold Cup winner 
Gale V, with Bill Cantrell at wheel, in thrill- 
ing lo-mile final heat, boosted point total 
to 1,100 to win top prize in Silver Cup Re- 
gatta before estimated 100,000 who lined 
docile Detroit River. Victory gave Foster 
0. J. Mulford Memorial Silver Cup Trophy 
and national unlimited class championship. 

SHOOTING 

Logan Bennett, .39-year-oid Hodgenville, 
Ky. salesman and father of six, came out 
of nowhere to break 99 targets from 19 
feet, outshot field of 2,024 to capture Grand 
American Handicap at Vandalia, Ohio. 

CYCLING 

Jack Disney of Pasadena, Calif., who 
bought his first bicycle 3 ' 2 years ago, ped- 
aled to victories in half-mile, mile and 5- 
mile events for 21 points, took national sen- 
ior men'-s cycling title for second straight 
year in New York. Jeanne Robinson of 
Detroit swept three races, regained girfs’ 
crown she lost last year. 

Sian Ockers. 35-year-old Belgian, poured 
it on in last four laps, raced to world pro- 
fes-sional road racing championship at Fras- 
cati, Italy. 

AUTO RACING 

Pat Flaherty of Chicago burned out clutch 
on final lap, coasted home five seconds 
ahead of Tony Bettcnhau.sen in AAA 250- 
mile national championship race at Mil- 
waukee to score his first major big car vic- 
tory. Rob Sweikert. Indianapolis 500 win- 
ner, placed third, held commanding lead in 
national standings. 

TRACK & FIELD 

Leila Burkland. 30-year-old Biggin Hill 
hou.sewife, stepped off two miles in 1 1 :01.8, 
fastest time ever recorded by woman, at 
Charlton Park, London. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED — Kddie Brannick, 63. long-time 
(50 years) employee of New York Giants 
who rose from batboy to .secretary, served 
under four club presidents, as many mana- 
gers; at testimonial dinner, in New York. 

HOWORED— Among 12 jockeys named to 
racing’s Hall of Fame, at Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y.: Tod Sloan, Isaac Murphy and Ed- 
ward (Snapper) Garrison (famed for Gar- 
rison finish), active around turn of century; 
Earl Sande and Laverne Fator of more 
recent vintage. 

DIED — Antonio (Tony) P. Kntenza. 75, 
California Athletic Commission chairman, 
attorney, labor leader, onetime (1945) 
AFL-sponsored candidate for mayor of Los 
Angeles; of pneumonia, at Sawtelle, Calif. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL iWeek Ending August 28> 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 



NATIONAL LEAGUE 



1. N.Y. 

Detr. 

Cleve. 

Chi. 

1. Bfclyn. 

Chi. 

Cine. 

St. L. 

W-3; L-4 

2-7, 3-2 

5-2, 2-5 

6-1, 2-3 

W-4; L-3 

6-4, 9-5 

5-8. S-6 

6-1 

Seas.: 78-51 


6-7 


Seas. 82-45 


2-4. 7-0 


Pet. . .605 




Pet. .646 




2 Chi. 

Ball. 

Wash. 

N.Y. 

2. Milw. 


N.Y. 

Pitts. 

W-4; L-b 

6-2, 3-10 

1-6, 0-10 


W-3; L-3 

3-4 



Seas 77-SI 

14-1. 1-2 

11-1 


Seas. 72-58 




Pci. .602 




Pet : .554 




3. Cleve. 

Bost. 

N.Y. 

Wash. 

3. Philo. 

Mllw. 

St. L. 


W-3; L-4 

3-8, 2-0 

2-5. S-2 

2-8.4-13 

W-6: L-l 

4-3 

11-9, 8-3 

7-6. 8-3 

Seas. 77-52 


7-6 


Saas. 69-62 


1-4. 8-2 


Pel .597 




Pel. ,527 




4. Beir. 

Cfeve. 

Oelr. 

K.C. 

4. N.Y. 

SL L 

Milw 

Chi. 

W-4: L-3 

8-3. 0-2 

1-6. 6-4 

14-2 

W 1; L-5 

J-2. 4-1 

2-3, 1-7 

0-3 

Seas.: 74-54 


4-5. 4-3 






Pet. .578 




Pel .512 




S. Dotr. 

N.Y. 

Bast. 


5. Cint. 

Pills. 

Bklyn. 

Phila. 


7-2, 2-3 

6-1, 4-6 


W-3. L-5 

1-2. 2-4 

8-S, 6-S 

6-7. 3-8 

Seas.. B5-63 


5-4. 3-4 


Seas. 64-68 




Pel. .508 




Pet, 485 




6. K.C. 

Wash. 

BalL 

Best. 

6. Chi. 

Bklyn. 

Pitts. 

N.Y. 

W-4;t-l 

4-3. 5-0 

9-2, 3-2 


W-3,- L-3 

4-6. 5-9 

1-2. 6-3 


Seas.. 53-75 




Seas.. 62-71 




Pel. .4)4 




Pet. .466 




7. Wash. 

K.C. 

Chi. 

Cleve, 

7. Si. 1. 


Phila. 


W-4; L-3 

3-4. 0-5 

6-1, 10-0 

8-2. 13-4 

W 2. L-S 

2-1. 1-4 

9-11. 3-8 


Seas.. 46-79 


I-II 


Seas.. 54-73 


4-1, 2-8 


Pci - -368 




Pci, 425 




8. Ball. 

Chi. 

K.a 


8. Pint. 


Chi. 


W-2: L-4 

2-6, 10-3 

2-9, 2-3 


W-5. 1-2 

2-1, 4-2 

2-1, 3-6 


Seas.: 39-84 

1-14, 2-1 



Seas. 50-79 


3-4 


Pei. .317 




Pci. 388 




INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 



INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 



Bariina-AI Kel 

no, Oelreil, 



Boning— Richie 

Athbum. Phllodelphio, 


Runt boHad in- 

Jackit Jent 

en, Boilen, lOl 

Runt boHod in 



Home runs—MI 

kov Monltc 


Heme runt— T« 




PiKhing— Temm 

V Byrne. Na 



Pilching-Den 

Newcombe 


-4 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 


COBBY GRIM, Indianapolis, 100-m. big car Missouri 
Futunly, in 1:I4;37 86. in OBenhauser (IMCA record). 
Sedalia, Mo Runner-up Hetschel Wagner, Hickman 
Mills. Mo 

rONY BETIENHAUSEN. Tinley Park, III., AAA ISo-m. 
stock ear race, in 1:49 :S2. in 1955 Cbryslei, Milwaukee. 
Runner-up ' Jack McGrath. South Pasadena. Calil., in 1S$S 
Mercury. 

TOMMY HIHNERSHITZ, Reading. Pa., IS-m. big car race, 
in 15.31.8. Harrisburg. Pa. 

LELAND (Bud) RANDALL, Fairmount. Ind., 2S.lap big 
ear race, m Ottenhauser. St. Paul 
REG PARNELL, England. 221-m Daily Inti. Trophy race, 
in 2:43.17.6 in Aston-Martin Oullon Park. England 
BASEBALL 

DETROIT, over Chicago. 7-2, Natl. Amateur Baseball 
Federation jr. championship, Altoona. Pa 


BOXING 

HAROLD CARTER, lO-iound decision over Julio Mederos. 
heavyweights, Miami Beach. 

BOB ALBRIGHT. lO-round decision over John Arihut. 
heavyweights, Seattle. 

RAY DRAKE, 10-round decision over Danny Giovanelli. 
middleweiehls. New York. 

MILO SAVAGE. 4-iaund TKOovei John Houston, middle- 
woighls. Reno Nev 

CHARLEY SAWYER, 6-tound TKOovar Ike Jenkins, wel- 
terweiihls Los Angeles 

PAOLO MELIS. 10-round decision over Ringi Nocero. 
welterweights. New York. 

KID ANAHUAC. 7-round TKO over Luke Sandoval, tealh- 
erweighls Hollywood 
FOOTBALL 

EAST, over West. 20-14. "All-American" High School 
game Memphis, Tenn. 

(Natl. Foolbell League exhibitions) 

Chi. Cards 17-Detroil 16 Philadelphia 27-Chi. Bears 20 
Detroit U-Washington 14 Pittsburgh 16-Green Bay 14 
Lot Angelas 23-N»w York 17 San Franosco 17-Cleve- 
land 14 

(Western Intorprovincia. Unions 

Brit. Col. U-Calgary 8 Edmonton 13- Winnipeg 9 
Edmonton 29-Bcil. Col 12 Sasketchewin 29-Calgary 12 


GOLF 

MARILYN SMITH. Wichila. Kan., over Mrs. Alice Bauer 
Hagge. Heart ol America Women’s Open, Kansas City. 
BILL CAMPBELL. Hunlington. W Va., West Virginia 
Open, with 274 (or 72 holes. Huntington. W. Va. 

JOE CAMPBELL. Anderson. Ind.. Indiana Open, with 282 
lor 72 holes. Indianapolis 
HORSE RACING 

REGISTER: S50.950 Spinaway Stakes, 6 1.. by 1 length, in 
1:13 2/5, Saratoga Springs, N Y. Ted Atkinson up. 

RICO RETO:S29,IOO Alabama Slakes. 1V< m..by3lengths, 
in 2:05 4/5, Saratoga Springs. N.Y. Bill Boland up. 

HI PARDNER: $25,000 Del Mai Derby. 1 I, '8 m.. by IVJ 
lengths, in 1:49. Del Mar. Calil Bill HarmaU up. 
TALORA: $23,250 Philadelphia Turt Handicap. I l/g m., 
by2leng(hs, in 1:49. Atlantic City. N.J. Sam Boulmelisup. 
swoors SON: $17,600 Prairie Slate Slakes. 6 (., by 2ti 
lengths, in 1;I04'S. Washington Pk.. Homewood, |||. 
Dave Elb up 


MOTORCYCLING 

EVERETl BRASHEAR. Beaumont. Tex, 15-m. dirt track 
race, m 10:48.34. to dmeh AMA nail, eipert champion- 
ship lor third tima. Du Quoin. III. 

JOt LEONARD. San Jose. Calil,, 9-m. feature race, in 
8:4.3). Milwaukee 


ANN BURROUGHS. Flint, Mich.. U.S. nail. jr. Y-Flyer 
championship. Whilehill, Mich. 

VIOLET, skippered by Dr. Adrien Ver Brugghen, Richard- 
son T rophy, lor championship ol Lakes Michigan, Ontario 
& Erie. Youngstown, H.Y 
SHOOTING 


(Grand American Irapshoat. Vandalia. Ohio) 

DICK WEBBER. Susscr Wis.. Vandalia Handicap, with 
98 Ol 100, at 21 yds 

A. M. FELTUS. Washington. Miss,, men's all-around 
championship, with 384. 

JOAN PFLUEGER, Miami. Fla., women's all-round cham- 
pionship. with 357. overall championship in doubles 
shoot-otl 

BILL MORRIS. Russell. Kan., jr. all-around champion- 
ship, with 375. 

CLIFF DOUGHMAH Morrow. Ohio, professional all- 
around championship, willi 381; protessioMi overall 
championship, with 94t. 

LARRY GRAVESTOCK. Amarillo. Tex., jr overall cham- 

B ionship. with 934. 

UGH McKINELY. Hactisbuig, Ohio, natl. doubles title, 
with 97 of 100 

NED LILLY. Stanton, Mich., men's N. American Clay 
Target championship, with 200. 

HELEN THOMAS. Los Angeles, women's N. American 
Clay Target championship, with 197. 

SOFTBALL 

KANSAS CITY CIO-AFL. over Topeka. 1-0. for Western 
Regional women's title. Omaha 
SKIING 

SHIHARU IGATMA, Japan, giant slalom, in 1:22. Inti, 
(ournament, Furtillo. Chile. Runners-up: Ralph Miller. 
Hanover, N.H.; Marvin Melville, Univ. of Utah. 

TENNIS 

BARBARA BREIT, N. Hollywood, Calil.. over Rosa Mana 
Reyes, 6-2. 6-1, U.S. girls' grass court title. Philadelphia. 
JOHN POWLESS. Flora. IM.. over Norman Appel, 6-3, 
6-0, Western lawn Tennis Assn, men's closed invilaUon- 
al, Oecatur. Ill 

HUGH STEWART. New York, over Juan Manuel Conder. 
8-6, 7-5, 6-3. Inti, men's singles, SI. MonU 
SVEN OAVIOSSON. Sweden, over Mervyn Rose. 8-6, 
6-0, 4-6. 6-1. men's singles tournament. Istanbul. 
TRACK t FIELD 

REINALDO GORNO, Aigentina. mtl. marathon race, En< 
schede. The Netherlands. 

WATER POLO 

ILLINOIS AC. over New York AC. 9-6. lor NaU. AAU 
outdoor championship, Chicago. 
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Big Day 
Big Night 

no worries 


Deodorant for Active Men... Gives 
24-Hour Protection in Seconds 


You’re safe around the clock when 
you use new Seaforth Deodorant in 
the morning. Made especially for 
active men — it keeps you odor-safe 
evenin the hottest, stickiest weather. 
A special super-effective odor neu- 
tralizer is the secret. That’s the 
Seaforth Stick Deodorant. There's 
Seaforth Spray 
Deodorant, too. 

Both $1.00. At all 
good drug count- 
ers. You’ll be glad 
tonight you used 
Seaforth this 


morning 




for Active Men 

Spray cr Stick . . . Take Your Pick 


fabulously 



WiChita, Kansas 


d0n‘t Miss it! 



CORCORAN'S 

NEW! 

Hunting, Camping 
and Fishing 

CATALOG 

Jusf off the Press 


New 1955-56 edition. Completely il- 
lustrated with hundreds of new, un- 
usual sportsman specialties . . . clothes, 
footwear, equipment. Send for free 
catalog today. 

CORCORAN. INC. 

aOX StC-9,STOUCHTON. MASS. 


JIMMY JEMAIL'S 

HOTBOX 





The Question: 

Is sailing 

as glamorous 

as it was 

in the days of 

the America’s Cup Race? 


GRACE KELLY. Hollywood, Cslil. 


MARQUIS XAVIER OONATIEN 



"Ye.'!. Any kind of sail- 
ing is exciting, whether 
il’s in a calboat or a 
big sloop. I would like 
to see the America's 
Cup Race revived. Re- 
cent races haven't taken its place. But 
I’m afraid that big sailing yachts, like the 
great Newport mansions, are things of the 
past.” 



"Yes. Sailing is the 
most fascinating sport. 
The America’.^ Cup 
Race wa.s the greatest 
sports event in the 
world. Il had front- 
page publicity everywhere. But special 
yachts had to be built to cross the Atlantic. 
Not even Liplon, Vanderbilt or Sopwith 
could <io that with today’s taxes.” 


JOHN BARRY RYAN. Newport, R.l. 




" Yes, because so many 
more person.s are sail- 
ing. Sailing is the only 
real amateur sport in 
America. More boats 
are afloat, and there 
are more clawes, right down to the .sailf5.sh 
Isurfboard with .sail]. They’ve given Anna- 
polis the Newport race. That was foolish. We 
can guarantee a wind. Annapoli.s can’t.” 


ii^Ji 


ROBERT GOELET, NewpOlt, R.l. 



“Although more peo- 
ple are sailing, there 
isn’t the great in- 
terest we had at the 
America’s Cup Race 
in Newport. Thai wa.s 
the greatest sports story in the world. But 
people can’t afford these ihing.s today, not 
with the burden.some income tax and the 
almost confiscatory inheritance lax.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



MRS. JAMES M. BECK, Newport, R.l. 



"Yea. YachliriK u.s«l 
lo be a private affair. 
Toda.v our Ida 
Yacht Club stages five 
big regattas. Even 11- 
year-olds race twice a 
week. Newport is the setting for the Ber- 
muda race. All these present a glamorous 
spectacle. Other towns have .sailing events, 
and colleges compete in dinghy races." 


JEAN-CLAUDE MORAND, Paris, France 
Airline Executive 


"No, not internation- 
ally. Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton lo.st with the S)wm- 
rocic Yin 1930. T.O.M. 
Sopwich lost with the 
E)i(Jefivour I and A’li- 
drorawr II in 19.'1-1 and 1937. Harold Van- 
derbilt won each time. Capl. Thomas Shea, 
Newport harbormaster, taught him his rac- 
ing, Theseracesgaveallsailinganimpetu-s." 



COMTE PHILIPPE DE LAFAYETTE 


BETSY PERKINS. Forh Union, Va. 


France 



“Unfortunately, I am 
from the center of 
France and not a sail- 
ing man. -As a sailor. 
I'm a good automobile 
driver. But ihero i.s 
nothing as beautiful in sport as a fleet of 
.sailing .sloop.s. Many more persons own 
small .sailing boats in France today. The 
sport is inexpensive and a lot of fun.” 



"There was more cash 
then. My father, a 
Navy captain, tells me 
it was also more social. 
That I would like. But 
sailing today is more 
fun. I saw the start of the Newport-to- 
Sweden race. A fleet watched from Point 
Judith lo Brenton'.s Reef. It was ihe most 
beautiful sight I have ever seen." 


ROBERT D. MURPHY 



“Ye.s. Sailboat.s are in 
much greater demand 
today. The glamor as- 
sociated with the 
America’s Cup Race is 
gone, but we have in- 
ternational races with smaller boats. Hardly 
anyone can afford to build and race big 
sloops anymore; but syndicates couhl re- 
vive the Ameriea's Cup Race." 


REAR ADMIRAL JEAN-CLAUDE CHAMPION 



"Sailing is more inter- 
esting than ever be- 
cause it is a splendid 
sport t hat more people 
have mastered. In our 
naval school at Brest 
we stage sailing regalias to give our cadets 
a .sense of command. A French naval of- 
ficer must know sailboats as well as a balcnti 
a raiteur." 


CHARLES S. THOMAS 

I Secretary of the Navy 


J 1 


* * ’ 'I “Yes. Sailing used ;o 

I ^ - * bethemonopolyofthe 

4 East. .N'otv every .sec- 

\ tion of the country ha-s 

*•* ^ its races. On the West 

Coast we have the an- 
nual tran.spaciftc race to Honolulu. But the 
Newport America’.s Cup Race should be re- 
vived. Its social and purely amateur level 
gave it worhlwide interest." 


NEXT WEEK: 

What should be done 
to stop the falling off in 
attendance at baseball 
games? 


IS YOUR CAR A 
PROBLEM CHILD? 

Are sticking hydraulic valve lifters spoil- 
ing your driving pleasure? Do you have 
a problent with engine “ping”? 

Your automobile today is a high-per- 
formance machine. The motor is sub- 
jected to much greater pressures, higher 
speeds, to deliver all that extra power 
designed into it. And it’s sensitive! If it 
receives no better lubrication than the 
less efficient engines of earlier days, it 
soon lets you know about it! 

Oil refiners are fully aware of these 
problems. That is why they are increas- 
ing the detergency and film strength of 
their oils with chemical additives. Addi- 
tives do a good job — as long as they 
last. But the serious and significant fact 
about additives is this: according to the 
car manufacturers themselves. oddilires 
arc roH.sjojfpd In serrire — can even be 
reduced brfoic safe limits in just a few 
hundred miles of stop and go driving! 
W'e at Macmillan u.se additives, too: but 
we do not have to rely on additives alone. 
Macmillan selects crude oil only from a 
certain special area of the south central 
U.S. Even when it comes from the 
ground, this crude ha.s greater natural 
detergency and higher film strength. 
These qualities are retained and enriched 
dunng Macmillan's exclusive refining 
process. This enduring detergency and 
film strength are what makes the Ring- 
Free Xtra Heavy Duty Oil you put in 
your car unique. Unlike additives, these 
qualities cannot be consumed in .service 
because they are part of the oil itself. 
Right through to the next oil change, 
Macmillan's natural detergency and high 
film strength guard your engine, even 
though the artificial effect of additives 
may fade away. 

That is why Macmillan RING-FREE 
Xtra Heavy Duty is the only nationally 
distributed motor oil that is guaranteed 
to prevent .sticking of hydraulic valve 
lifters and reduce excessive engine ping. 

Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 

530 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14 

ask for Macmillan 
RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty 


af Independent 
Stations and 
Car Dealer!^ 


ONLY 45c 
A QUART 
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■BOTANY' '500', tailored by DAROFF 


limit on comfort and fashion 


in these casuals from our 


"Gallery of Fashion" collection — 
all specially tailored for relaxed 
living in — 
the exclusive , - 


Daroff-tailored 


'Modern Look, 


For tne name of your nearest dealer, wnte- 
H. Oaroff & Sons, Inc., 

200 Fifth Avenue, New YorK 10, N. Y. 


COUNTY CASUAL SUITS featured in Tweeds. Cheviots 
and fine blends of Orion and Wool. From $59.50 
TOPCOATS featured in Tweeds. Cheviots 
and other fine fabrics. From $59.50 
Sport Coats-$39.75. Slacks from $15.95 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


Australia’s cup runneth over • Ike gives a golf lesson • 
Olympics unite Germany * Fast track for croquet • Tale of 
a mountaineer • High cost of fast birds • King in check 


WAIT TILL. NEXT YEAR 

T’VE At.WAYS fei-T” said Vic Scixas 
^ after participatitiK in three of five 
U.S. Davis Cup losses to Australia last 
weekend, “that if you can’t do any- 
thing else in tennis, you can fight. But 
I’ve felt that I was fighting with a 
toothpick this week, and that the other 
fellows were fighting with clubs.” It 
was an accurate explanation, not only 
of Australia's overwhelming victory, 
but of the emotional climate in which 
the 1955 matches were played. It was 
an exciting tennis tournament, for all 
the lopsided outcome; time and again 
Seixa-s, Tony Trabert and their team- 
mate Ham Richardson seemed on the 
point of damming the torrent of speed 
and precision which the Australians 
brought to bear at Forest Hills, but 
the torrent was never quite contained. 
Instead, the dam burst. 

Only eight months had elapsed since 
the same Trabert and the same Seixas 
wrested the Davis Cup from the same 
Australians and brought it back to 
the U.S. Pew would have believed, 
before play l)egan, that a clean sw'eep 
by Australia was possible— or that 
it could come from anything hut a 
series of flukes. Australia's triumph, 
however, was no fluke at all-in retro- 
spect it was possible to conclude that 
the U.S. had been much more fortu- 
nate (allliough this does not mean 
lucky) in winning last year than was 
generally believed until the two teams 
faced each other for the Cup once 
more. 

Though veterans, Australia’s Lew 


Hoad (of the cannonball service) and 
Ken Rosewall (of the deadly back- 
hand) are but 20 years old. They were 
not only closer to maturity than last 
year, but last week were brought to 
Forest Hills in supreme form. Sei.xas 
(who is 32) and Trabert (who is 25) 
weresuddenly— only slightly— but tell- 
ingly outclassed. But it is prol)ably 
wrong to predict that Australia’s 20- 
year-olds are certain to reign for years. 
For one thing both are sure to be 
courted by professionalism. For an- 
other, U.S. tenni-s has a way of pro- 
ducing talented youth too. And the 
game’s faint, fascinating margins of 
superiority will be a-s important in the 
future as they were last week. 


The Brooklyn Dodgers dwcovered a brand- 
new pitching re.-iourco on their own bench 
when they .sent 19-year~o}() Sandy Kovfa.x, 
a bonu-s rookie ($14,000) without minor- 
league expcrieiu-e, out to start a game 
again-st Cincinnati. In a two-hit victory, 
Koufax struck out 14, more than any other 
National lyeague pitcher this year. 

Needles, handsome Florida-bred son of the 
1949 Kentucky Derby winner, Ponder, 
identified himself as a two-year-old to re- 
memlier by beating Polly’s Jet and others 
in the Hopeful Stakes at Saratoga, a race 
won in their own day by Man o’ War, 
Whirlaway, Native Dancer and Nashua. 

Joey (jiambra, 24-year-old Army private 
from BulTalo, look a furlough from Camp 
Hood to meet Middleweight Champion 
Carl (Bobo) Olson in a non-title fight. 
Though he lost the decision, Private Giam- 
bra threw so much hard and fast leather 


THE COMMON DENOMINATOR 

D wioht Eisknhowku is on vacation 
in Colorado, but as usual one 
morning last week there was work to 
be done. He went over the top mail, 
spent a couple of conference hours on 
reclamation and western water-re- 
sources problems, signed an order mak- 
ing federal funds available for defense 
plants damaged in the Xew England 
floods, and heard a hack-from-London 
report by Ambassador Wintlirop Aid- 
rich. Then the President of the United 
States picked up his vacation again. 

Waiting for him at Denver’s Cherry 
Hills Country Club stood a group of 
continued on next page 


that he marked himself as a coming man, 
went back to Camp Hood with the promise 
of a middleweight title match in February. 

Bandleader Guy Lombardo injected a new 
note into the old .score lieiween the Gold 
Cup champion Gale V (SI. Aug. 1.5) and 
the speedy, Ted Jones-designed Seattle 
boat Miss Thriftway in the Silver Cup Re- 
gatta on the Detroit River. Lombardo, a 
sometime racing driver himself, sat back 
and watched his Tempo VH. driven by 
Danny Foster, easily beat both the Gold 
Cup star-s, among many others. 

Pal Lessor, 22-year-old Brooklyn-born 
daughter of a retired Army colonel, smashed 
past such strong contenders as Mary Ann 
Downey and Polly Riley, then trounced an 
Indianapolis schoolteacher, Jane Nelson, 
7 and 6, to iiecome U.S.’s national women's 
golf champion of 1955, at the Myers Park 
Country Club in Charlotte, N.C. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

Cftntinued from pone 9 

other well-known Americans. Ike sin- 
gled out a bulging, graying fellow 
named Dizzy Dean, once of the St. 
Louis Cardinals’ (/as House (Jang, now 
a TV grammarian. 

”Diz,” said the Pre.sidenl, shaking 
hi.s hand, “for a man that play.s golf as 
well as you do, how can you permit 
yourself to get so overweight?” “Well, 
.Mr. President, ' said Dean. ‘Til tollya, 
I was on a diet for 2.5 year.s and now 
that I'm making some money I'm 
gonna eat good.” 

It was Bob Hope’s turn. Ike Flisen- 
hower watched critically as heshanked 
a practice drive far off to the rigiil. 
“Let me have that club. Bob.” he .said. 
‘Til .show you how to hit the ball. Play 
it off your left foot. see. and keep your 
weight steady.” Ike wheele<l into his 
back.swing, unwound and socked the 
ball 225 yard.s down the fairway. 

Thereafter, that day. the President 
of the United State.s had troubles of 
bis own with golf. l)Ut before heading 
back to his de.sk at the .Summer White 
House he took time for a serious, .strict- 
ly non-kidfling remark. 

".\s far a.s I’m concerned the great- 
est common denominator in our coun- 
try is sports. There's nothing I enjoy 
more.” 

COMMON DENOMINATOR (CONT.) 

TN (Jkrmasy a couple of days later 
came more evidence of the sort of 
thing Ike Eisenhower had been talking 
about. Sports officials from West Ger- 
many met with their opposite numbers 
from East Germany and agreed to the 
unification of their country— some- 
thing that has baffled .state.smen since 
1945. West Germany and East Ger- 
matiy will get together, the sportsmen 
decided, and send a unified German 
team to the 1956 Olympics. 

CROQUET SET 

S aratopa’.s .August racing .sea.son 
has been bringing a wager-mimled 
set to the historic old N'ew York spa 
for generations — and for generations 
the town’s .soberer year-round set has 
watched the goings-on with a mixture 
of wonderment and resignation. All of 
which comes to mind because of the 
experience of an elderly aunt of one of 
this magazine’s corre.spondetits. She 
owns a hou.se outside Saratoga with an 
expanse of lawn, and when the young 
fellows in the fancy new convertible 
offered her $500 for the use of her place 


for just two weeks of the racing. season, 
it was more than her New England 
background could resist. Sheaccepied 
advance payment and arranged to 
move in with a niece. 

But her con.science bothered her in 
the flays tlial followed, when she 
tliought of the outrageous rent aiifl the 
young fellows with nothing to do when 
they were not at the track. She went 
to a hardware store and bought the sec- 
ond most e.xpensive croquet set in the 
place. She left it conspicuously on a 
chair in the kitchen, and felt better 
about the whole thing. 

Occasionally she drove past her 
house late in the morning. Every time, 
there were four men in sports shirts, 



carrying mallets, out on her lawn. They 
looked like large healthy children to 
her. and her heart was glatl. 

On the afternoon of her guests’ de- 
parture, she drove over to see them off, 
ami to see lliat the furniture wa.s un- 
marred and the crockery intact. She 
found the young man wlio had first 
talkefi to her busy stowing luggage in 
the rear of the ccmvertible. 

"I’m glad to see that you enjoyed 
the crofiuet set,” she ventured- 

“.Soine of us enjoyed it,” the young 
man saiil flarkly. 

“Some f)f you? Seems to me you 
were all playing when I drove pa.st.” 

"Somt <ff us enjoyed it,” the young 
man saUl again. "I lost over $T(l(t at 
yf>ur silly game.” 



H in pull purpoticlii niiKned, 
Ahnurd but alrirtlii legal. 

He f'.f (I enaarreafioiiifil 

Attd leill not s/ioof an eagle. 

— luwiN L. Stkin 


SIX NIGHTS ON THE NEEDLE 

rPHK fJKKAT I’KAK of Mont Blanc 

looms in its cold white grandeur 
above uncounted bristling granite 
spires, among them the aignillcn (nee- 
dles i of ('hamonix. There are soore.s of 
routes to the summit of Mont Blanc, 
just as there is an “easy” way to the 
j)eak of Aiguille flu Dru (sharp neefile , 
but the wall face of the Dru is the 
sheerest in the .Alps. Until a couple of 
weeks ago it never had been climbed. 

Walter Bonatli. a blue-eyed .Alpine 
guide who last year was the youngest 
member (24) of the Italian expeditifin 
that conquered K-2 in the M'estern 
Himalayas iSI, Aug. 16, 1954 ', .set out 
to climb it alone. He made it. at the 
cost of skinless hands and niglits ol 
enshrouding fear. 

"On Dru,” he saifl, ‘T knew fear as 
I have never known it before. There 
were many moments in which the 
whole of the thoughts which flllcfi my 
brain criinl to me, 'Go back, go flown, 
go l)ack!’ It was fear of the moutitains' 
solitude as much as of i>h> sical dillicul 
ties. But at night sleep mercifully 
came.” 

Sleep meant sitting for most of the 
six nights in a loop of rope to which he 
lashed himself to hang in a sleeping 
bag over black void. One night he was 
lucky. He found a ledge he coulrl sit on, 
legs dangling over a precipice. 

"The first night,” he went on, “I 
bivouacked at the foot of iho direlti»si- 
iiia the most direct route'. 

"Next mf)rnijig at dawn. 1 threw up 
a loop to a projection and it caught 
hold. Without resting I was then able 
to lift my.self 159 meters up the wall's 
face. Then niglit came. I regretted 
my earlier derision to leave my small 
iran.smitting radio behind so as to 
lighten my load. Silence anti solitude 
suddenly loomed immense. They were 
broken only by the deep voice of the 
glacier beneath me and the whistling 
wind. .Some stones every now and then 
droppi-d from the wall face down into 
the pit below. They frightenetl me, 
too. But then dawn came. 

“But flay also brought me trouble: 
a sort of chimney covered with ice into 
which I couldn't gel the point of a nail. 
Therefore 1 could make no use of the 
rope. I emhracefl that chimney with all 
my strength — it prtijecled outward 
over a precipice— and I pressed against 
it with all I had. including my nose, 
and gradually edged up. When I 
reached the top of the chimney I real- 
izefl with terror that I would never be 
able to climb down it. Once I started 
sliding down I would inevitably slither 
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into the abyss. I was beyond the point 
of no return, and though the actual 
amount of the face I had climbed was 
short, night was upon me. But then, 
after another night, I saw the sun. 

“And so it was on the following 
days. On the last day, the whole of 
the skin on my hands had gone, left on 
the wall face or on the rope. I grew ter- 
ribly thirsty. Below I had tjuenched my 
thirst with snow; lim there was no 
snow on the wall’s smoolli face now. 

“Then, suddenly looking up, I saw 
the sun on Dru’s peak, it was only 100 
meters higlier than me. I said to myself 
‘I have won:’ and I loved Dru and I 
loved all mountains in that moment.” 

At the top he met friends who had 
traveled the “easy” way: "I hardly 
saw them. 1 threw myself on a water 
flask they had brought. Then I ate 
two chickens.” 

Bonatti will rest at his home in the 
I’iedmontese Alps until the .skin lieals 
on his hands. He says: 

“They call me a conctueror of moun- 
tains. I am no conqueror ... I must 
confess that the sentiment which moun- 
tains inspire in me might well be called 
fear. It is a sentiment of preoccupa- 
tion. of uncertainty, or— let us be hon- 
est and use the right word— of fear of 
the unknown. 

"I am not happy till I have con- 
quered this fear. I manage to overcome 
it but it is still lliere.” 

THE GLORIOUS GROUSE 

T_TAi.F the grouse moors of Scotland 
are peopled wit h Americans. A par^ 
ty of Chicago insurance men is at 
Blairfindy Lodge in Glenlivel.the most 
expensive and exclusive shoot in Scot- 
land. The National Cash Register Com- 
pany has its own grouse moor near 
Dunkeld. There are Americans at In- 
vereauld, with its 1100,000 acres; more 
•■Americans at Ewan Ormiston’s moors 
in the west: at Beaufort Castle near 
Inverness. Crouching in the butts 
while a liorseshoe of beaters drives the 
l)irds forward, these rather self-con- 
scious sportsmen are learning that 
grouse shooting is “the finest form of 
sport with the gun obtainable in the 
British Isles.” 

The .self-consciousne.ss comes from 
the chronic uneasiness of the paying 
guest, coupled with the likelihood of 
breaking some august tradition of the 
sport : remembering to fix one’s eyes on 
a spot about -10 yards straight ahead 
an<l never to glance at another man’s 
bird, which is very bad form; braving 
the contemptuous silence of the game- 
keepor ; worrying about the liquor prob- 


lem. since everything is included in the 
weekly bill except whisky, and getting 
a drink involves accounting for it in a 
ledger. But at rates that run from i?d00 
to $700 a week, American \isitors are 
coming in greater numbers each year. 

The magnet is the rod grouse, or 
moorfowl i Ldynpuit scoliruHi, a fast, 


(luick-lhiiiking. dipping, swerving. 
Jinking fowl, entirely unlike the steady - 
Hying grouse of the New World. On 
August 112, when the .season opens— 
“the Glorious Twelfth”— grouse can be 
driven without troul)le over the bulls 
where the shooters are waiting. Later 
in the season, especially in high winds, 
they will lly back over the heaters’ 
heads rather than face the guns. 

The Twelfth began to assume an al- 
most mystic significance in English so- 
cial and sporting life in fictorian days. 
The royal family moved to Balmoral; 
the stalely homes were evacuated for 
shooting boxes and Parliament rose. 
"It was unthinkable that Parliament 
should rise before there was something 
to shoot at,” says an authoritj,’. “or re- 
main seated a day alter August 12, 
when the grouse were ready for the 
pellets.” 

But ihesport was always scandalous- 
ly expensive. A typical six-gun shoot 
required l(t full-time, all-year stalkers 
and gamekeepers to trap eagles and 
hawks and exterminate varmints. The 
Scotch themselves could not afford 


it. A century ago they began renting 
uneulti\at(*d and uncultivable land to 
the English gentry. The visiting Eng- 
lish in turn paid tlie costs of beaters 
and loaders and all otlier expenses 
during the then three-month season. 
Bags were enormous. More than 2,900 
grouse were brought down in one day 
on an eight-gun shoot. By 1910 each 
l)ird shot cost at least three shillings. 

Now the economic problem works 
out like this: the moor owner gets per- 
haps f4,()0() in rent, turns over Ll.OOO 
to the county in taxes, and pays L2,000 
of the remainder to his skeleton staff 
(half prewar sixei of year-round keep- 
ers and stalkers. The moor renter pays 
roughly another fk.OOO for theexpense 
of maintaining a six-gun slioot for six 
weeks as follows: 20 beaters at fl a 
day (usually university students on 
vacation): <! loaders: fi pony men; 6 
palmier ponies: 0 riding ponies; one lius 
to transport the healers: one estate car; 
two jeejis; hou-sehold help; food; sup- 
plias. So the total is apt to be around 
i-'T.OOO or .$20,000 in American money. 

Thanks to visiting Americans who 
jiay from ClOO to C2.-)0 a week for the 
privilege of joining the shoots, some of 
the old moor-leasing gentry may near- 
ly manage to balance their budgets 
rhi.s .season. But it is doubtful whether 
Loijiipun itrolirtnt has ever been paid a 
more glistening economic compliment. 
His cost to the shooter — not counting 
the whisky to wash him down — may 
come as high as $.‘10 a dish, eaten at 
breakfast, lunch and supper. Broiled 
and basted in his own juice, of course, 
Lngopus ncotinia is a glorious bird, 
rnntinued on ncxi page 





“Remcmhcr, if il's rhi.s-c, pnitil Ihe eroci finish.' 
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CVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from poge 11 
BASEBALL IN A HURRY 

O N THE THEORY that baseball is not 
the fastest Rame but need not be 
the slowest, the Louisville |Ky.l City 
Recreation Department organized four 
of its teen-age teams into an Experi- 
mental League, had them test 21 ideas 
designed to speed up ball games. After 
seven weeks of play they now offer 
these to Commissioner Ford F'rick; 

1' Every batter, even the pitcher, 
should be in the on-deck circle while 
the preceding batter is at tiie plate. 

2) Once in the box, the batter ought 
to stay there. He should not step out 
to rub dirt on his hands, to look for sig- 
nals from coaclies or regain composure. 

3i No more tossing the ball around 
the infield after an nut. 

4i The pitcher should take no more 
than 15 seconds or less than 10 (to 
guard the batter against sneak jritches) 
to deliver the ball. 

5) On intentional walks, wave the 
batter to first. Forget about those four 
pitches. 

The league tried and rejected some 
other ideas, like allowing two strikes 
instead of three, three balls instead 
of four: permitting the manager only 
one visit to the mound before remov- 
ing his pitcher. 

Commissioner Frick has heard some 
rumbles in his poll about the excruciat- 
ing length of today’s games. Now he 
has the voice of experience to listen to. 

CHAMPION'S CAREER 

N icholas Rossoi.imo, the new Amer- 
ican chess champion who finishetl 
ahead of Samuel Uesbevsky in the 
Open at Long Beach, Calil., began his 
drive for the American title in 1952. 
He arrived in New York from Paris, 
bringing with him his French motor- 
cycle, on which he planned to travel 
inexpensivel.v from chess tournament 
to chess tournament, and also Mme. 
Rossolimo, a plump, pretty French- 
woman, furtunatfly gifted w ith humor. 

"Right away." said Ros.soiimo last 
week. "I see professional che.ss does not 
exist in the Ignited States. I should 
start looking for a joh.” First, however, 
he had a match with Arthur Bisguier 
at the .Manhattan Chess Club (win- 
ning two and drawing twoi and en- 
teretl the masters’ tournament in Ha- 
vana that year, where he lost to both 
Reshevsky and the subsequent U.S. 
champion, Larry Evan.s. A volatile 
F'renchman of Greek and Ru.ssian de- 
scent, Rossolimo gave up college to 


play chess, became champion of Paris, 
champion of France and, finally, inso- 
far as there is such a title, champion 
of non-Communist Europe. 

In the U.S., after trials that would 
have appalled Horatio Alger, Ro.sao- 
limo got a job as a bus boy at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mrs. Rossolimo be- 
came a waitress at a bar and grill. The 
only use Rossolimo could find for the 
motorcycle was to ride around dark 
Manhattan when the night’s work at 
the hotel was over. 

Now comes the hard part of the 
story. It is particularly difficult for 
people who do not know (or like) chess 
and will hardly be believed except 
by those who do. Rossolimo is a roman- 
tic. He plays an intuitive, imaginative 
game, as oppo.sed to the cold, almost 
mathematical modern game at which 
logicians like Reshevsky excel. In Eu- 
rope, Rossolimo was famous for liis 
variations and his renovations of the 
old openings that modernists say have 
been discredited. His admirers con- 
sider him the greatest artist among liv- 
ing chess masters. Well, as Rossolimo 
packed trays of dirty dishes downstairs 
at the Waldorf, he concluded that the 
time had come for him to change his 
style. He decided to work out a simple, 
direct game with none of the fireworks 
that had won him 20 prizes in Europe. 

His game suffered. We will skip over 
the tournaments he lost and also his 


chess club in Great Neck, Long I.sland, 
A prominent mail-box manufacturer, 
Nathan Hartimer, backed him in the 
club, but there wasn’t much interest 
in chess in Great Neck. Using the ex- 
perience of his nocturnal motorcycle 
rides, Rossolimo became a New York 
cab driver. By the time the Long 
Beach Open started. Rossolimo had 
his new style under control. He had 
al.so gained 20 pounds. 

In winning the American Open 
championship, Rossolimo won a new 
Buick. He sold it at once. He keeps his 
hack license (No. 40789) on the mantel 
of his Greenwich Village apartment, 
beside one of his father’s paintings. 
Rossolimo’s father was a pretty good 
artist, and his mother was an author 
and war correspondent. Her la.st book, 
written shortly before her death in 
1952, was an account (in Russian) of 
the Russo-.Japanese War. Ro.ssolimo 
himself last week was straightening out 
the record of his games. A European 
paper printed a garbled account of bi.s 
showing against the members of the 
American ches.s team who played in 
Moscow (Rossolimo himself was passed 
over in picking the squad). .Adding 
them up, he found he had played 2.3 
games with the members of the Amer- 
ican team. He won 11, drew nine and 
lost three. 

He is t hinking of giving up taxi driv- 
ing and going back to France. 


spectacle 

90 FEET FROM HOME 

. . . and 29 days from the end of the American League pennant 
race a New York Yankee peers toward the future and hopes 

Hank Bauer of the New A'ork Yankees epitomized the American League 
pennant race last week as he led expectantly off third base in Cleve- 
land’s Municijial Stadium. Th<‘ three lop contenders in the league - 
the Yankees, the Cleveland Indians and the Chicago White So.x have 
been .standing on third ba.se for weeks now. All are hopefully eyeing 
home plate -the pennant. Like Bauer, who fretted on third a.s Yogi 
Berra popped up and Mickey Mantle .struck out, all the contenders 
have suffered frustrating selback.s. 

lake Bauer, who eventually romped home on Bill Skowron'.s home 
run. one of the contenders will, three weeks from next Sunday night, 
trot home with the cham[)ionship. But last week, as Bauer and his 
Yankee teammates fought one bitter battle after another in the hostile 
We.st, they found the race .still tight as ever anil home plate a.s far away. 

rHOTOUKACH.S BY MAKK KALKK.MA.V 
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« IMPACT of Smith's hard slide upsets MacDouKald. 
foils Vank double play as throw to first goes wild. 


THE BATTLE ROYAL 


Maybe (he Anicrican League pennant race isn’t as majestic as it should be— 
there have been loo many ignominious defeats, for one thing. Nevertheless, 
it’s been a tangled, furious, exciting pennant race, a regular free-for-all 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


T hk American League race was like 
an old-fashiotjed battle royal. The 
Cleveland Indians, the New York Yan- 
kees and the Chicago White Sox stum- 
bled around the ring that was the 
American League, Hailing away at one 
another. First one, then another, then 
the third would rule supreme, only to 
tumble headlong again. 

Nothing all season better exempli- 
fied this up-again, down-again gait 
than the erratic behavior of the Indi- 
ans last weekend. When the league- 
leading Yankees walked into Cleve- 
land's Municipal Stadium Friday night 
for the second game of their three- 
game series, the Indians were in miser- 
able condition. They Imd lost to the 
Yankees the night before and Ijad fall- 
en to third place, two full games off 
the pace, which is as far beliitid as they 
had l)een in five weeks. 

Early Wynn, who earlier in the sea- 
son had boasted an 1 1-2 record, had 
lost seven of his past iD games, includ- 
ing tlie one of the night before. Bob 
Lemon, who wa.s to pitch the Friday 
night game, had not finished a game 
since May .‘10 and represented a much- 
criticised gamble an the part of Cleve- 
land Manager Al Lopez. 

Outfielder Larry Doby, the Indians’ 
big bitter, hatl a right bandage holding 
in a pulled muscle in his thigh. Hoot 
Evers, one of the many veterans the 
Indians lia\ e grabbed during the sea- 
son in hopes of squeezing one last drop 
of pennant-winning ability from tlu-m, 
was recuperating from the effects of a 
baseball in the eye. Gene Woodling, 
the l>road-hacked ex-Yankee, had been 
hit in tile rilis by a wild fast hall the 
night before and could not play. 

Worst of all, big \’ic Wertz, the 
cheerful power hitler who plays either 
right field or first base and who had .sat 
out the game the night liefore com- 
plaining of a fever, headache and gen- 
eral liisahility, had liud his ailment 


diagnosed, shockingly, as poliomyeli- 
tis. He’d be out for the .season. 

And so the Indians dragged them- 
selve.s out to the chopping block, jeered 
by 43,fir>2 of the extraordinarily short- 
memoried Cleveland fans, who are 
bitter because the Indians are not go- 
ing to win 111 games this year. And so 
Lemon pitched a sparkling game, his 
famous sinker working to perfection, 
as the Yankees hit 16 balls on the 
ground to an Indian infield that looked 
better than an Indian infield has in 
years (the presence of the intense, fine- 
fielding Ferris Fain al first base seemed 
to give the whole team a lift in the 
field). The Indians won .5 2. 

The next day, Saturday, Indian 
hopes were high because their great 
young rookie pitcher. Herb Score, was 
to go against the Yanks. But the Yan- 
kees saddened Cleveland by hitting 
Score for five fast runs and seemed on 



BELLIGERENTS Lo{>oz. Stengel stand 
nnunontarily at peace for national anthem. 


their way to a decisive victory that 
might turn out to be the .start of a 
runaway to the pennant. At least the 
pessimists in the grandstands felt that 
way; the Indians were through. 

But a confident little Puerto Rican 
named .Jose Santiago tramped out to 
the pitcher's mound, stopped the Yan- 
kees cold and revived the Indians. It 
was not how well he pitched that was 
impressive 'he weakened after a few 
innings and rcfiuirecl relief'; it was the 
attitude he seemed to present. He 
pitched with what appeared to be a 
complete lack of awe for Yankee repu- 
tations. He struck out Mickey Mantle 
twice. .-Vnd he revived the Indian bat- 
ting attack by getting Cleveland's first 
hit and scoring Cleveland’s first run. 
He lay down a deft sacrifice bunt and 
then almost beat the throw to first. 
The run his sacrifice set up eventually 
scored. The Indians kept fighting. The 
attitude in the stands changed from 
one of submission to one of, "Well, at 
least we’re going down fighting.” In 
the .seventh Ralph Kiner made a great 
bid to tie the game but his long {Irive 
to deepest center fell short and was 
caught. In the eighth Bobby Avila did 
what Kiner tried to do and tied the 
game with a Ihree-run home run. Im- 
mediately, other IiuJian.s clambered on 
th e bases after Bobby had cleared them 
and pushed acro.ss what proved to be 
the winning run. 

It was a great victory, bringing 
hope, a tie for first and victory in the 
season’s 22-game series witli the Yan- 
kees (the first time Casey Stengel has 
lost a season’s .series in his reign as 
Yankee manager'. 

But the next day as the White Sox 
and Yankees cut each other’s throats 
in Chicago, the Indians lay down and 
died twice to the seventh-place Sen- 
ators, a thoroughly depressing defeat. 
M aybe the pessitnists in the Cleveland 
grandstand were right. end 
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THE CUP GETS A RIDE 


lEW HOAD’S BIG SERVE CARRIED THE LOAD’ 


T herk was a moment on the second 
clay of the Davis Cup matches at 
Forest Hills last weekend that won’t 
soon be forijotten by this generation 
of fans and players. For the 13,500 sun- 
bathed spectators in the sweltering 
stadium it was the supreme, gnawing 
moment of suspense; for the experts it 
represented an audacious cocking of 
the snoot at all tennis precepts as well 
as the law of averages. 

Lew Hoad wa.s serving, and to under- 
stand the situation fully you have to 
picture this towheaded, 20-year-old 
Australian. Husky though he is, he 
lacks the height of most great players, 
standing more than an inch under six 
feet. Vet he hits the bail as hard as any 
top player ever has, and this is especial- 
ly true of his flat first serve which he 
delivers like something out of a ba- 
zooka. He is temperamental and head- 
strong, but in the crisis of a match he 
plays, as one old Davis Cupper put it, 
'"real loose.” 

Come-s now the moment. Hoad and 
Kex Hartwig were two sets apiece with 
the U.S. doubles team of Tony Trabert 
and ^’icto^ Seixas. The game score was 
5-aIl in the fifth set, and the Americans, 
who had lost the first two singles 
matches on the previous day, were 
fighting to keep the series alive for an- 
other day. The Aussies had only to 
win this set for the third point they 
needed to wrap up the Cup and take it 
back home. But Hoad was in trouble 
as he faced Trabert in tlie left-hand 
court with the advantage point to the 
Americans. If he lost the point the U.S. 
would be leading R 5 on their own 
serve (Seixas') and all odds would favor 
them to run out the match. Every 
known theory of tennis doubles called 
for Hoad to serve deep, safe and only 
moderately fast with a lot of spin to 
Trabert’s backhand, then follow the 
serve to the net so the Aussies could 
have control. 

Instead Hoad gambled, hitting a 
flat all-out first serve that crossed the 
net like a while blur. It was good, so 
good that Trabert could just l)arely 
get his racket on it for an error. Twice 


more, however, the Australians lost 
advantage point to the U.S., and twice 
more Hoad took the big, the incredible, 
the unwise gamble, and twice more it 
paid off as Trabert futilely tried to 
return it. Finally the Aussie.s hafl the 
advantage jniint, and after a short ex- 
change Hoad played a perfect drop vol- 
ley for the game. The crisis past, they 
stormed Seixas’ serve and won it for 
the set, the match and the Cup. 

THE UNWINDING SCRIPT 

It was theatrically fitting that this 
most dramatic moment in the whole 
Cup engagement shoubl have starred 
Lew Hoad’s tremendous, blasting serv- 
ice. That was the feature of these 
matches that will remain longest in 
mind, and this in no way undervalues 
the stylish precision of Ken Rosewall’s 
singles play or the .solid, often brilliant 
partnership of the unsmiling Rex Hart- 
wig, who was a steadying influence on 
Hoad throughout the long nip-and- 
tuck doubles. But it was Hoad who 
caught the fancy of the crowd (to say 
nothing of the attention of the profes- 
sional tennis recruiters), beginning with 
his first singles victory over Trabert on 
Friday afternoon to put the .Austra- 
lians in their commanding 2-0 lead. 

When Hoad and Trabert took the 
court it was generally conceded that 
Tony was the finest amateur tennis 
player in the world. Nothing except a 
strained .shoulder muscle had given him 
the slightest trouble on the courts for at 
least a year. Seixas having already lost 
the first singles match to Rosewall as 
expected, Tony was now called on for 
the first of his two singles victories. 
Combining them with a win in the 
doubles would keep the Cup at home. 
That was figuring without Hoad. 

The advance script was accurate for 
only a set as the contest of the “big” 
games — the tremendous service fol- 
lowed to the net for the putaway volley 
or smash— began to unwind. Yet there 
were a few omens around for those who 
cared to notice them. During the warm- 
up Hoad had let fiy with three dazzling 
fiat serves, the kind that nobody ever 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 

returns. Then, starling the match on 
his own serve, he aced Tony with the 
first ball he hit. In the .stands a voice 
said: “Long as he doesn't finish that 
way it’s all right.” 

The games followed service a.s they 
should in a battle of “big” shot mak- 
ers until Hoad's serve at 3-all. Trabert 
opened that game with a great cros.s- 
court forehand, passing Hoad at ilie 
net. Ta’o Hoad errors brought the score 
to )ovp-40, from which he worked to 
3I)-10 before double faulting. This was 
the first service lireak, and it was all 
Tony needed to run out the .set at R-i. 

As the second set began, Hoad’s 
game suddenly seemed to let out a 
notch, almost a.s if Captain Harry 
Hopman, .sitting at one of the small 
tables on the sidelines where the play- 
ers stopped for rest and aih ice before 
changing courts, liad ad\anced some 
psychological throttle. Now Lew’s 
blinding first serve was just a hit more 
consistent, his volleys and ground 
strokes ju.st a bit crisper. It was enough 
to switch the offensive initiali\e to 
Hoad, and from here on the missed 
volleys, the nets and the outs that had 
previou.sly been winners came off Tra- 
bert’s racket. The command of a match 
between two such splendid hitters as 
Hoad and Trabert hinges on a delicate 
edge in timing and disposition. Now 
Hoad had it, and with it his touch and 
confidence grew, while Tony’.s receded. 
The question in all minds was simply 
how long he could hold this edge. The 
answer seemed to lie in his big serve; 
as long as it was biting the corners he 
would be safe. In the broadcasting 
booth behind and above the court, 
.Jack Kramer, whose own big game 
once dominated the amateurs, told 
his audience he couldn’t believe that 
such a serve as Hoad was displaying 
could last through such a match. Yet 
it grew surer a.s the games rolled hy. 
The second set went to Lew at 6-3 and 
the third by the same score. 

When the two players came out from 
their 15-minute re.sl and shower, a few 
sharp eyes saw something they didn’t 
like: a piece of adhesive tape acro.ss 
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A (ask force of Australians took a 6.000-mile, Ihrce-monlh (rip to Forest Hills to retrieve (he 
Davis ('up. The mission was accomplished last week before 9.000,000 eye-witnesses while 
3.000.000 of (heir countrymen listened on the radio. Here Si’s Alfred WritJht, Australian 
Captain Harry Hopman and I'.S. ('ap(ain William F. Talbert describe how it looked to them 


‘HE WAS MADLY IN LOVE’ 


by HARRY HOPMAN 


the fleshy base of Tony Trahert’s right 
thumb. Nothing was said a)K>ut it then 
or later hy Trabert or his teammates, 
but the tape covered a deej). raw blister 
ai)out ' ^ iticli across. Tliere was noth- 
ing in Tony’s subse;iuent play, how- 
ever, to indicate it bothered him. In 
fact the two players seemed lifted and 
sharpened by the growing importance 
of each shot. The carele.ss errors were 
rare as Hoad won his service at 1-5: 
Trabert his at 15; Hoad his at love; 
Trabert hi.s at 30 after two fanta.stic 
passing shots hy Hoad; Hoad his at 30 
a.s Tony kept moving in to catch the 
ball on the rise; then Tony took his own 
serve at 15; Hoad his at 15; Tony his 
at 15; Hoad his at 15; Tony his at 15; 
Hoad his at love to lead 6-5; Tony his 
at 1.5 for 6-all: Hoad his at love with 
four unretiiniabJe fir.st .serves to go 
7-6. Here Tony faltered, and mis.sing 
tour volleys he was out of it, 8-6. 

HISTORY BY SHORT WAVE 

The next day’s doubles match shut 
the door on the last slim hopes of the 
U.S. The two singles matches of the 
third day, although pos.sibly as fine as 
any tennis of the series, served simply 
as a lagniappe to the magnificent .Aus- 
tralian victory, giving them a clean 
sweep of five matches to none for the 
record books. It should be recorded, 
however, that Hamilton Richardson, 
the tall, slim Louisianan who has 
served on five Davi.s Cup teams with- 
out playing a match, was finally sent 
in for Tony Trabert. whose blistered 
racket hand was given a welcome rest 
by Captain Bill Talbert. Richardson 
showed some tennis of brilliance while 
losing in four sets to the calm perfec- 
tions of Ken Rosewall’s strokes. 

Here then were three days of superb 
tennis deserving to be seen, as it was, 
by the largest audience tennis has ever 
known— some 9,000,000 on the coast- 
lo-coast television hookup in addition 
to the 36,000 who cheered their way 
through three days in the .stand.s at 
Forest Hills. And there were another 
3.000.000 off in Australia — nearly one- 
third of the population— who got up 
at five in the morning to listen to the 
direct short-wave broadcast. Down un- 
der it was an event of hUtory. 0 ^ n o 


E \ kr sinck Bill Talbert and his 
team won the Davis Cup from Au.s- 
tralia last December, Australians have 
regarded the winning back of the fa- 
mous trojihy a task of almost national 
prestige. 

The team assembled in Melbourne 
under my control two weeks before de- 
parture from Sydney at the end of 
May. Much of those two weeks were 
spent in physical preparation, includ- 
ing running and gymnasium work, liut 
there was some tennis, too, and I roped 
in E’rank Sedgman to play in various 
combinations against our Lew Hoad- 
Rex Hartwig doubles combination. 

The majority of tennis writers in 
Australia seemed to want Ken Rose- 
wall in the doubles, but too often I had 
seen Seixa.s and Trabert take charge of 
Rosewall’s service. They had learned 
to anticipate it and to take it — a 
service witliout guile, spin or kick — 
on the rise and move in fast to a com- 
manding position at tlie net. Addilinn- 
ally I knew that Rosewall, in a Davis 
Cup match, would play better singles 
on the third day if rested from the 
doubles. 

There were sound reasons for confi- 
dence in our mission as vve left .Aus- 
tralia. Sure, we lost the first three 
matches as t he Cup changed hands last 
December, but one of those losses was 
Rosewall's to \’ic Seixas, a result we 
felt sure could be reversed; another 
w-as a very close Trabert win over 
Hoad, and we knew we had a doubles 
combination at least the ejjual of 
Sci.xas-Trabert. 

Another reason for confidence was 
that Hoad, whose girl friend Jennifer 
Staley had departed for Europe six 
w'oeks earlier with an official Austra- 
lian women’s team, was gradually re- 
gaining the form which had made him 
the outstanding player in Australia in 
thesummerof 1953-54. Someof Hoad’s 
tennis troubles before the 1954 Cup 
defense were widely attributed to my 
"harsh discipline." 

Actually, he was madly in love for 
the first time and his previous normal 
life of almost complete devotion to his 



love of the game of tennis was badly 
disrupted. "Get off my back!" he cried 
when he came off court after playing 
like a hush leaguer in the \’icioria 
Championships and ending his match 
by whacking a ball out of the Koo- 
yong (Melbourne' center court .sta- 
dium. I.ew came under team discipline 
last year only 10 days before the Chal- 
lenge Round when our team gathere<I 
in Sydney for a final preparation. 

My one worry when we left Au.stralia 
this time was that Hoad might be dis- 
tractedfroma 100', Wimbledon effort 
—and that .such distraction might up- 
set our over-all Davis Cup plans— 
when our team met up with the Aus- 
tralian women's team in London. I 
wanted greater concentration during 
Wimbledon than two young people in 
love wanted to give. 

In I.,ondon I suggested Lew bring 
Jennifer back to our hotel for supper 
and a talk. I was about to say my piece 
when Lew suddenly "took the ball off 
my racket.’’ 

"Hop, weTe going to be married at 
11 a.m. tomorrow,” said Lew. 

He was 40 minutes out in his reckon- 
ing, but that was not his fault and that 
delay was not bad for such a hastily ar- 
ranged ceremony — and his form in the 
London championship finals was not 
too bad either, considering the circum- 
stances. Rosewall won the singles but 
Iioa<l shared the doubles trophies with 
Hartwig to celebrate his wedding day. 

When Trabert won the Wimbledon 

coHl/MMcd on 7icxl puffe 
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DAVIS CUP 

Continued from ixiye li) 

Championship without the loss of a 
sot, our prospeets of winninj' back the 
Cup were rated very low by the English 
critics, even though Hoad and Hart- 
wig won the doubles from Rosewall- 
Fraser after those two had beaten 
Seixas-Trabert. 

It was nastily hot and humid in Chi- 
cago where we defeated Mexico in our 
first round of the Davis Cup, but worse 
in Louisville, when, as we eliminated 
Brazil, our Cup hopes suffered a set- 
back when Hoad received a nasty blow 
from a Falkenburg “cannonball” de- 
livery that laid him low. A touch of the 
sun on the final day of that match just 
about cooked him. Hoad was not ready 
to play against the Canadians and, a 
week later, still not worth the risk of 
pitting against the Japanese in the first 
Interzone Final. There was a sudden 
lift in his game and spirit, however, 
during our training and practice at 
Nassau Country Club where we played 
the Japanese, and the following week 
I felt Lew was ready to go. He beat 
Italy's Fausto Gardini and Nicolo Pi- 
etrangeli and won the doubles with 
Hartwig at the Germantown Cricket 
Club as Australia clinched the right to 
challenge the United States. 

Meanwhile Rosewall had been turn- 
ing in a pleasing display in his matches. 
He was fit and, more important when 
thoughts turned to Davis Cup, he had 
improved his net attack. 

When the first day of play as challen- 
gersat Forest Hills camealongourteam 
was confident: Hoad’s pre-match prac- 
tice form was his best for over a year 
and his mental attitude was fine. His 


type of game— big service and strong 
net attack plus decisive passing shots— 
was made to order to beat the Seixas 
game with its weak backhand and er- 
ratic foreliand. We counted on both 
the Seixas singles as matches well in 
our favor, and the two Trabert singles 
and the doubles as about an even break. 

But it wa.s not (juite as easy as that. 
I must record that, despite my confi- 
dence in Rospwall’s all-round stability 
and the strength of liis passing shot.s, 
especially from his backhand, there 
were moments during his match against 
Seixas when I thought Vic’s great fight- 
ing qualities might do more than Just 
scare us for a game or two. 

I ENJOYED THE DOUBLES 

Hoad had his troubles, too, facing 
Trabert. It took him quite a long while 
to settle down due mainly to a compar- 
ative lack of recent match play. After 
a lot of talk in .American papers about 
Trabert’s confidence to win both hLs 
singles, his form was disappointing and 
Hoad wanted to spend more time think- 
ing of this poor form than of how to 
capitalize on it. 

I had to work hard on Lew to get 
greater concentration during the first 
two sets of their match; it wa.s quite a 
problem. But once he got into his stride 
I was very confident he would win, and 
he continued to grow stronger in physi- 
cal spirit and stroking confidence as the 
match progres,sed. 

Rosewall’s main problem playing 
Seixas was entirely different. Most 
observers were surprised at the number 
of points Rosewall won at the net. His 
repute is of a baseliner with the best 
backhand in tennis today. Against 
Seixas he spent as much time in the 


WANTED: AT LEAST THREE YOUNG MEN 


AMERICA’S eight months of tennis 
J\_ glory arc ended. The Davis Cup, 
proud symbol of international court 
supremacy, is being crated and pre- 
pared for a return trip to Australia, 
half a world away. 

With the same lightning tactics em- 
ployed by our own forces in Sydney 
last December, Australia’s bold young 
team has pulled a racket blitzkrieg, 
clinching the Challenge Round on the 
first two days and going on to a 5-0 
victory. 

These developments, surprising in 
their decisiveness if not in the final 
result, left tennis followers pondering 
two (juestions: 

1. With virtually the same lineups 


on both sides, how could such a com- 
plete reversal be effected in so short a 
space of time? 

2. Now that America again has lost 
the Cup, what are her chances of re- 
covering it? When and how? 

As the keenly disappointed captain 
of the van(iui.shed troops and one who 
as a result is fairly close to the picture, 
I shall attempt to answer these ques- 
tions as best 1 can. 

P'irst of all, I must say that as cap- 
tain I know of nothing which could 
have been done— nothing left undone 
—which might have saved the Cup. I 
have no excuses. 

There were factors, of course, which 
I would have preferred to be otherwise. 


forecourt as backcourl. But he is such a 
confirmed baseliner in his own mind 
that I had to constantly remind him 
not to miss an opportunity to "go in.” 
“Muscles.” as we mostly call Rosewall, 
did a very thorough, workmanlike job. 

During the doubles 1 must admit 
that I did not concentrate on my task 
as courtside caiitaiii as well as during 
the singles. I found myself enjoying 
the doubles with its big-hitting, terrific 
pace and the dog-eat-dog fighting spir- 
it of the.se two wonderful pairs each 
trying to prove wlio was the No. 1 dou- 
bles combination in the world. 

One of my most important functions 
at the side of the court is to keep the 
players as relaxed as possible. If the go- 
ing gets too tough for a temperament, 
if a decision a player thinks was wrong 
upsets him or the gallery worries him, 
it is my job to try to bring him down 
to normal during that brief respite as 
players change ends of court. I am there 
to advise on tactics, too, and to assist 
in many other ways, but often I feel 
that the best thing I can do is to help 
one of my team maintain his balance 
under the great pressure that comes 
to a center court so often during a big 
match. 

Occasionally during the doubles I 
found myself enjoying the play too 
much. It meant that I might be excited 
at a time when I should be trying io 
calm down either Hoad or Hartwig or 
both. It w'as a grand encounter, and I 
know that our team to a man believes 
that one of the most important strokes 
of the Challenge Round was the last 
stroke Hartwig made to finish the <lou- 
bles. A win for the U.S. there and a re- 
surgent Trabert and Seixas could have 
brought untold trouble to us. end 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 

But under the conditions the team was 
brought to the best physical and men- 
tal shape possible for the Vjig test. This 
was not enough. 

Our team was the same which struck 
down the Aussies in three straight 
matches at While City last year— 
Tony Trabert, 25, who should have 
been better as the result of a brilliant 
winning season which included an 
impressive sweep at Wimbledon, and 
Vic Seixas, 32, the in-and-out but ever 
continued on page 50 

SUPREME MOMENTasRex Hurlwigtosscs 
racket and boun<is happily toward partner 
Lew Hoad after his placement pusses pros- 
trate Tony Trabert and a dejected Vic Seixas. 
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THE WONDERFUL 



WORLD OF SPORT 


SUMMER 

DUDES 

"Roughing it” at the huge 6,000- 
acre Valley Ranch in Wyoming’s 
Yellowstone country, a group of 
prominent Rasicrners take time out 
from riding, hunting and pack trips 
to pose with their sons at the corral 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 

I Alfred Morris. 2 John A. Morris of New 
York ilreasurer, Thoroughbred Racing As- 
sociations'. 3 John A. Morris Jr. 4 Thom- 
as Cochran, s James K. Robinson Jr. of 
West Che.ster, I’a. (vice president. .Ameri- 
can Stores Co.j. 6 James K. Robinson MI. 
7 David Robinson, a G. Keith Funston 
Jr. 5 Harvey Mole 111. lo .Mathew .\Iol4. 

II Harvey Mole of New York 'U.S. Steel). 
12 Bishop Anson Phelps Stokes Jr. of Bos- 
ton (former rector, St. Bartholomew’s, New 
York City'. 13 Howard Carter of Plain- 
field, N.J. (partner, Gifford, Woody, Car- 
ter & Hay.s law firm ’. 14 Kergu.s Coi'hran. 
IS Homer Cochran of Plainfield (vice pres- 
ident. J. P. Morgan & Co.), w Jame.s Coch- 
ran. 17 G. Keith Funston of Greenwich, 
Conn, 'president, New York Stork Ex- 
change'. u Henry Jury of Jackson, Mfch. 
(Jury h'urniture Co, >. is William Jury. 



PHOTOOKAPU HV TOSI nuSSRLL 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 


SUMMER 

POLOISTS 


The Maharaja of Jaipur led a pickup Icaui of Indians, Pakistanis and Britishers, 
called The Diplomats, to defeat (10-5) at OIney, Md. ajjainsl a Washington Polo 
Club team manned by Don Bradley. Bill Beall. Dr. .fj)hn Kt'eler. (’olonel Porter Kin^ 
and Halter Cunningham. The royal leader scored a goal, proved an adept player 


1’H<)T<)<;K.\|-H? HV KOHKKT 
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TiGHT-LiPPEO MAHARAJA ifiiselv await-: ihf stari (if inaich. Cur- 
miuly niU'd ul seV(.-n ^joals, he (.'limribuunl some Rul- m-ar-'ido nwk shots. 


RECLINING BETWEEN CHUKKERS, maharaja. 
4d. rc'i' on Oriciilal ru^ alui satin-covered pillows as h(' 
chii's with his sari-clad niaharaiii ilr/h. Mrs. Siierali 
Kha and Ihiki'laiii Ambassador Syed Ainjud .Alt vr/i//di. 


SIDELINED BY HEAT, niaharaja enjoys the shade of 
iiiuharani’- parasol as match continues. He pla.vod only 
two ehukicers, alternatinit with his 21-yoar-old son. Ku- 
mar Hit Want .‘‘iiiiih, who hold- a capi airiey in f mlian arm.v. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PHtLIl* O. STEARNS 



TWEEDS 

Since the 18th century, the Scots have been weaving the richly textured 
cloth that has become the favorite fabric on America’s sporting scene 


A Scotsman’ takes his shooting tweetls as seriously 
as he does his tartans. They are at the .same lime a 
means of camoutlage and a badge of identity, protec- 
tion against the cold of the moors and the damp of 
the castle. Recently a wealthy laird commi.ssioned the 
owner of a venerable tweed mill to design a shooting 
tweed for his estate — a district check incorporating 
all of the colors of his ground.s that would cause him- 
self and his gamekeepers to blend with the scenery 
while on the stalk. Being a true Scot, however, the 
laird dressed each of his men in their new tweed jackets 
and plus fours, then sent them 100 yards up the moor. 
If he could see them, he said, he wouldn’t pay. Being 
a truer Scot, the maker of the cloth had tipped the 
men first and each of them hid behind a rock. The 
laird happily paid for his cloth. 

With less guile and equal acumen, the Scots mill- 
owners in Hawick and other borderland villages such 
as Galashiels and Peebles; the crofters in cottages on 
the islands of the Outer Hebrides — North Uist, Lewis 
and Harris— and on the windblown liatlands of the 
Shetland and Orkney island groups have for centuries 
produced tweeds of .such (juality and character that 
they have set the standard for all the world. Scottish 
tweeds are also a.s individual as the people who make 
them. Those made in the Shetland Islands are very 
soft, for the Shetland sheep is a scrawny animal which 
produces short and silky wool fiber. Like their Norse 
ancestors, the Shetlanders prefer the natural colors of 


wool to dyed ones. Most of their homespuns, hand- 
woven under primitive conditions in their coltage.s. are 
patterned with the various shades of gray and brown 
of their sheep. Shetland tweeds are extremely popular 
for American .suits and .sport jackets. 

Harris tweed i.s produced by cottagers in the cold 
Outer Hebrides and is a much more rugged fabric, a 
mixture of wool of the C’heviot and Blackface sheep 
who thrive on those rooky islands, (’olors are usually 
compounded from vegetation that grows around the 
crofters’ cottages: rusty brown from lichens, green from 
heather. Made into topcoats and suits, sturdy Harris 
tweed has long been popular in the United Slates. Now 
that Harris tweeds are being woven in lighter weights, 
they have more vises and America buys half of the 
yearly output of fi\ e million yards. 

The thriving mills of the Scottish borderlands create 
great variety in tweeds— both traditional patterns 
and the more colorful designs sought by the women’s 
fashion markets. Here also are woven those “district 
checks” for shooting tweeds that a Scotsman values 
next to his kilts. end 


.SCOTTISH TWKI'DS, tailored in America: Itfl, a finger- 
tip length (louble-brea.'iied coat of Cheviot, Rogers Peet, 
Center, a cliuwic Duvidow suit of heathery blue John 
Barr iweeti, $125. Uighi. a country jacket of Shetland 
iweed with four suede buttons and trim, by Currick and 
Leiken, SI'I, Bloomingdale's, -Matching cap by .Meruit, 
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TWH.l.wlCAVIiof ihi.sSht'llHtuJ isoneofoldt'sl pallt-rns. 

Its 18th Century Scotch spelling, “tweel,” was misread as 
I'tweed" on invoices in London, gave the doth its name. 



H<Jl Nl>'S-T<>oTH is a cla-ssic pattern of broken checks, found 
most often in .sport jackets of Shetland or Harris tweeds. This 
cloth WHS spun and woven by hand in the Shetland Islands. 



HAIililS is the most rugged of tweeds and must be hand- 
woven by cottagers of the Outer Hebrides to earn the name. 
This rust fabric was dyed with "crottle,” an Lsland lichen. 


PHKASANT’S-KYIC or diamond palltTn is one of most popular 
novelty tweed de.signs. This combination of black and brown 
was woven for the American market, will be made into jackets. 



Dl.STHKT CHKCK tweerls like this one incorporate the spe- 
cial fall coloring of a laird’s estate and are designed to 
camouflage shooters and gamekeepers during hunting sea.son. 







HKHE{IN<;H()NK. a variation on the twill, is another clas.sic 
weave often, as here, made of two different colors of wool. Two 
of the four most common colors of Shetland sheep are u.sed here. 



THE TWEEDS YOU NEED 

These arc the minimum requirements for the wardrobe of the well-dressed man or woman 




Sl’tT & J'OPPKK arc* ihf lu'si choice for a speclalor spons- 
woinun. Companion twoed coat and suit can double as 
coal-and-skirt costume with sweaters or shirts (Gleiihuntj. 


TW'KKD COSTCMK which combines tweed iin<f silk is good for 
country evenin^r wear or for traveling, since it will st*rve ei- 
ther informal or formal occasions equally well iVera Maxwell i. 


SKETfHfiS BY MARY SUZUKt 



TOPCOAT with raglan sleeves, handily reversi- 
ble to water-repelling poplin, is perfect coat for 
bad weather, well-tailored enough for town wear. 


SPORT JACKET, either of Shet- 
land or of Harris, is a must. Vertical 
stripe pattern is popular this year. 


SITT of gray Shetland has cla-ssic 
thrp»‘'butlon, natural-shoulder cut. 
Jacket doubles for a sport jacket. 
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BROTHERS 

UNDER THE SEA 


The best spearfishernicn in the I'.S. arc three brothers named Finder and their 
cousin Charley. They’re so i^ood that people compare them with creatures of the sea 


by COLES PHINIZY 


AT the soulliern tip of Floriria three 
Xi years ago. in tin* middle of an after- 
noon in Bisca.vne Hay. fishing skippers 
can^(■ vipon Donald Finder, Thtmgh he 
was within a mile of the nearest land, 
where iniudi of the water is only shoul- 
der deep. Piiuler was swimming toward 
Miami in miles awa>', leading a ilis- 
onlerly procession. Behind I’ituiercaine 
a friend. Bernie Fried, who was liaving 
a floundering lime of it at the moment, 
since it was his turn to manage the rest 
of the proces.sion on a ropi-. Twelve feet 
behind Fried a 2tH)-pound jewlish 
strung through the gills wa.s splashing 
up a storm. Six feet hehind the jewfish 
a “O-pound loggerhead turtle tie<l by 
one flipper rolletl in the water; and at 
the end of the rope a lli-poutul snapjjer 
was twisting aii<i diving like the rag 
tail of a kite, 

This od<l sight of meti and fish was 
the end of a very succe.ssful hut other- 
wi.se fairh' average day of spearfishing 
for Don Finder. The boat he-expected 
had not yet arrived and, seeing that 
nothing ta\’ between him atid Miami 
except water, lie was swimming home. 
If he had completed his water trek 
towing friend Bernie Fried and the fish, 
it would scarcely have rated a.s conver- 
sation in Ills own family. Don Finder 
has spent his life on the water and a 
large part of it liunting fish with two 
brothers. Art and Frefl Finder. an<l a 
first cousin, Charley Andrews. S<'i)a- 
rately or together, the men have the 
rare distinction of liaving never lost a 
spearfishing championship in Florida; 
and last year against teams from ('ali- 
fornia, the Midwest, the \a\ y and the 
Kast. the three Finder hrnt hers won the 
national championship. As {'alifornia 
champion F^rank Hops put it, the Fin- 
ders can "dive deeper, stay down and 
work longer than anyone I’ve seen.” 
They are generally considered by divers 


who have competed against them and 
fished with them to be in a class with 
the .seals. 

Fhysically speaking, there is nothing 
seal-like about the I’itulers. They seem 
cut more to fit llie (’leveland Browns’ 
line. Twenty-eight-year-old Fred Fin- 
der, a (juiet blond with the chubby face 
of a Dutch Imrgher, is d feet 2 and 210 
pounds. Twenty-seven-vear-old Don 
Finder and 2d-year-old .\rl are d feet 
and about 19.*) pounds, (’ousin ('barley 
is just a little fellow about 185 pounds 
who can .still get a large-size sport shirt 
over his chest without spreading it like 
a fish net. 

Any novice can go hunting under- 
water on even terms witli the Finders 
in one respect. For all their hunting 
lhe\’ use only the most basic ei|uip- 
ment: medium-size flippers, clo.se- 
fitting face masks, atul a simple sling 
and sjiear— total cost about $1."). “A 
snorkel or an under-lung,” states Art 
Finder, "are very good for photography 
or exploring or seeing the world: but 
try moving fast with all that hardware 
and a good fish has you heat.” 

While spearfisliing on their own and 
while serving as guidcis for other spear- 
tishermeii and marine laboratories and 
mu.seums, the Finders have hunted a 
vast range of n^efs and deeps and shoal 
wat«*rs from the tip of the Florida Keys 
to the norl hern Bahamas and fiOO miles 
southeast to the Caicos at the other end 
of the Bahamas. Their technicjue is in 
the tradition of the best hunters. While 
other spearlishermen are wont to leap 
into the water with a splash as if the 
hunt was a last banzai assault, the 
Finders slip in easily, scanning the lop 


water for any barracuda worth taking. 

Dn a recent trip. .Art and Fre<l eased 
over the siile of their boat, .fust below 
the rpeftop they leveleil off, and after 
a glance at a cero mackerel pacing the 
open water, started along the dark side 
t)f the reef. .After two minutes tijey 
siowl\’ surfaccfl, hung there for a min- 
ute taking air and watching a l.i-pounil 
Nassau grouper nosing hehind tlie<-oral 
prongs, then moved down again. Highly 
feel ahead of them a large black group- 
er came nut from the ledge near the bot- 
tom. .Art rose for a breath and dived. 
Holding his spear in line with his ho«ly 
and his free arm straight hack along 
his side, in fUl kicks he was near hot- 
lom. Swimming lOff feel almost level 
aftiT the grouper, he gradually closed 
the distance. When he was 2(l feet from 
it, as if all action were jammeil in an 
in,stant, both Finder and the fish were 
.suddenly moving doublt* .speed. .A faint 
streak of light shone between them, 
and tin* instant ended. The spear was 
sticking in the grouj)er, Art was swerv- 
ing up to the surface ami f'red re- 
mained on the bottom. As the group- 
er boiled the sand with its tail, Fred 
let the sei'ond spear dy. Then he fol- 
lowed it under a ledge, and tor two 
minutes braced his feet on the coral 
face and tugged at a spear. Kvery two 
minutes, pa.ssing each other in mid- 
water, one Finder went up and the 
other down; and a lialf hour later they 
brought in the .5()-pound grouper. 

There are a number of reasons why 
spearfishermen of less experience might 
not liave taken a black grouper from 
the reef, h'or one thing, many do their 
co;iH'«Mcd un pnijc iU 


Reef crawling, Art (in red plaid trunks) and Fred Finder cruise over prong- 
pointed staghorn coral off Guana Cay in the northern Bahamas. Brothers, at 
15-foot depth, carry simple sling spears with effective range of up to 30 feet 
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Across grassy flats Fred Pinder plays chase with a 40-pound turtle. The Finders can 
almost match the turtle's speed underwater, but cannot stay down as long without a 
breath. To catch the big ones, which make excellent soup and steaks, the Finders have 
developed the trick of waiting until the turtle starts up for air, then diving onto its back 



Off Tilloo Cay where the easternmost edge of the Bahamas sinks into the reaches of the Atlantic, a 
shoal of 10-pound Bermuda chub slips over a reef top in front of Fred. The chub is a shy fish compared 
to most found in reef water, and to get within range of such shy ones the Finders scout as much of 
each new area as possible underwater, avoiding ;erky movements and splashing on the surface 




With bent spear sticking from its back, a 300-pound leopard ray 
sweeps across a 15-foot shallows ahead of Art and Fred Pinder. 





The chase lasted 20 minutes. The Finders rarely spear such inedible game except for marine collectors, and they 
insist that anyone fishing with them obey their rule of finishing off each wounded fish before going after another 


In green shoal water scarcely over his head, Fred Finder snatches a rock lobster 
from a crevice in the coral. Fred uses a small gaff as protection against lobster's 
spines and also as a safeguard in case the lobster is sharing its niche with a 
moray eel, whose jaws are strong enough to bite off fingers or ruin a whole hand 



From the same crevice where brother Fred got his lobster (above), Art comes up with a 
five-foot moray eel (right). When dislodged from its hole, a speared moray becomes a 
twisting, snapping fury. Even though he has speared the eel solidly through the neck, 
Art applies pressure with a second spear shaft to keep the eel’s Jaws away from his hands 






In a Bahamian inlet Art Pinder swings a six-pound hogfish into the boat. For all their hunting, 
regardless of the size of the fish, the Finders rely on slender, pliable spears. Propelling 
these spears in simple but powerful rubber slings such as the one that can be seen hanging 
around Art’s neck, the brothers have taken grouper and tiger shark weighing>ver 300 pounds 
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PINDER BROTHERS 

eonlhined from page 30 

scouting on the surface, giving the fish 
some warning with their splashes and 
giving themselves a poor view of any- 
thing in the shadows of a reef. For 
another, many not knowing the be- 
havior of different species might never 
have made their shot before the group- 
er was gone. The black grouper is gen- 
erally much faster than others of the 
genera, but Art knew its habits well 
enough to gel close to it without fright- 
ening the fish away. Though he hit the 
grouper an inch higher than he aimed, 
it was a fair enough shot considering 
that at 20 feet the weapons most hunt- 
ers use will not alway.s penetrate a 
fleeing fish of such size. The Finder 
sling, however, a double strand of sur- 
gical rubber, e.xerts a pull of 80 pounds; 
and with this power has taken fish :50 
feet away. Still, it is hard to use, and 
as a few divers attest, who have wres- 
tled with the Finder sling underwater 
with the hand bent awkwardly in line 
with the arm, it takes some doing. 

Though now, after 20 years at it, 
the Finders may dive 80 feet to spear a 
fish and swim over half a mile on the 
surface and under water in pursuit, 
they remain believers in the basic bud- 
dy system. As Art Finder puts it, 
“Where I go or how deep in a hole de- 
pends on what I’m after and who's 
with me.” In his interlocking careers 
of life guard, Coast Guardsman and 
spearfisherman, Art Finder has deliv’- 
ered several dozen gagging tourists 


from the surf, rescued over a dozen 
more wreck survivors from stormy seas; 
and, when boat motors failed, has 
swum over six miles through open wa- 
ter from the edge of the Gulf Stream. 
Since there are not too many water 
buddies around capable of rendering 
equal service to a Finder in trouble, 
the brothers have done most of their 
hardest hunting with each other and 
cousin Charley. Between them the four 
have taken 10 of the 48 record fish cur- 
rently listed by the Florida Skin Div- 
ers Association, including a few that 
wilt be hard for anyone anywhere to 
beat. Working alone for over three 
hours in compliance with the rules, Don 
speared and brought to boat an 804- 
pound jewfish. Art has speared tiger 
shark up to 387 pounds and is the only 
diver ever to get a sailfish. 

TROUBLE IN A CORAL CORRAL 

Considering all the hunting they 
have done, the Finders have not been 
bothered too much by sharks and oth- 
er kibitzers. Most of their trouble 
comes when they are after speared fish 
holed up in coral. A shark tried to get 
in a hole with Art one day. “I got out,” 
Art recalls. “It’s a wonder I didn’t beat 
him to death with my flippers going 
for the boat, but he kept on coming— a 
10-foot mackerel shark— and with a tit- 
tle help from him I shot halfway out 
of the water.” 

The Finders were rapping large 
sharks on the head with spear butts 
before they were old enough for the 
Boy Scouts. When the underwater 


sport was starting in the late ’20s— al- 
most simultaneously it seems, in the 
Mediterranean, California, Florida and 
Australia— the Finder kids of Miami 
were diving flipper-less over 30 feet, 
hunting with face masks and slings 
made of inner tube and spears made of 
brake rods. They were first led to the 
water by their father. Captain Earl 
Finder of the Miami Beach Fatrol, 
quite a water-lover himself since the 
first time he went to sea at the age of 
nine, sailing six miles down Biscayne 
Bay in the top of a trunk. The young 
Finders withheld their occasional 
brushes with sharks from mother. “I 
wouldn't have wanted them fooling 
around sharks,” Mrs. Earl Finder says 
now, "But I can tell you, I’d rather 
those boys be in the water than hang- 
ing around some drugstores in Miami. 
The boys have just always liked hunt- 
ing. When they were little fellows I 
found this gunny sack moving by itself 
across our backyard. I cut it open, and 
you should have heard little Don cry 
because 1 turned loose all his water 
moccasins. Then,” Mrs. Finder remem- 
bers, “there was the time we told the 
boys alligators would eat them if they 
swam in the M iami River. Don catches 
an alligator and says he’s going to cat 
it. It must have been 4 feet long— I 
told the boys they’d have to cook it 
themselves. They fried it on the stove, 
and you could smell that alligator 
everywhere.” 

Today the Finder brothers take a 
deal of pride in the hunting rules they 
have set up for themselves— rules, in- 
cidentally, the Finders insist anyone 
fishing with them must follow. Rule 
one: edible fish should be taken with a 
fair idea that someone wants to eat it, 
and not in the vague hope that it can 
be passed to a neighbor. Rule two: the 
rare and beautiful fish of relatively lit- 
tle food value should be left alone. Rule 
three: once a fish is speared, the hunter 
must not spear another, until he has 
retrieved his catch or exhausted all 
chance of doing so. The Finders have 
worked for hours in coral retrieving a 
fish that had holed up and died. 

“Anybody who spends some time in 
the water,” reflects Captain Finder, 
“tends to be pretty sensible about it. 
I really never taught the boys much. 
They took to it naturally, and when his 
time came, Fred went in the Navy. Don 
went in the Merchant Marine. I didn’t 
know how much Art liked the water. He 
joined the Coast Guard and asked for 
lighthouse duty.” There was water all 
around the lighthouse, and the water 
was full of barracuda, so Art was pretty 
much at home. n d) 
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CORRECT JARMAN STYLES 

■fo go with your blue or grey sports outfit 


Il"s a fine fccliiip to knnic you're rorrcrtly ilre>sc«l 
— it •'ives you seU-oonlidi'iice that aitually makes 
you look smarter. Wearing shoes of the rifilit style 
and color is vital to this smarter a|>|iearuiiec. For 
cxainfile, you can la* sure yiui're correct wlieii you 
wear any ot llie above {’ood-looking Jarman 
"Leisuals” with a blue or frrey sports outfit. And 
you don't have to limit voiir choice to these three 
— your dealer lias other Jarman^ suitahle for such 
wear, in addition, 
helias maiiystyles 
to po wilJi each ol 
your basic oiilhls 
— casual or dress, 
tv lu-t lie r hi lie. 


prey, brown ur Ian. (And we mipht add that all 
Jarmans arc s|yl<- riglu lor smartness, comforl- 
liplit lor walking case, built right for long wear.) 

To ludp you know '’which sluu-s to wear with 
what” your Jarman ilcaler has a Irce Jarman 'Style- 
()-Seo[ic'' lor vou. W ilh its "magic arrow" tliis 
fiainh nc-w chart aulomuticully shows you the cor- 
rect slioer. to Wear at all times. .And liy icllinp what 
is it iiHlircctly tells what is ii ro/ip— such as 

brown shoes with a Iduc or grey oiillil. W by not 
vi^il your iieai-hy dealer riglit away and >ele<'l your 
smart m-w Jarmans fi>r fall and w Inter. .At the .smie 
linn- get your tree Jarman "Slyle-O-Seope" and 
know that (roin ilicu oii you'll lie r/p'/it m si\(c lor 
every oceasion. 
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BUNKHOUSE KING OF 
THE POLO FIELD 

A Texan who wears fancy filigree bools is the world's greatest polo player 
and this week f'ecil Smith— rated a 10-goal player for 1.3 years — rides again 
at the head of the Oak Brook team in the national open |>olo championships 

by ROBERT SHAPLEN 


rpiiK MAN in the high-heeled, filigree hoots, with a 
J. cowboy’s wiiui-stitche<l face and the considered Texan 
speech, had no van for his ponies. But the old Negro and 
the Mexican boy guided them solicitously among the vans 
and then, one by one, the Texan took the ponies and led 
them into the shade, where the flies and the mosquitoes 
were less bothersome, and tethered them tenderly in the 
clump of elms. Alone and apart, this might have been a 
grove back in his own Llano County. 

His name was ('ecil Calvert Smith and. at first glance, 
up here among the sparkling-helmeied and bright-liveried 
citizens of the Oak Brook Club, -0 miles west of Chicago 
in the Illinois tlatland, one would scarcely guess that he 
was the world’s greatest polo player. It was only when he 
galloped onto the field and took his first few warm-up 
strokes and sent the white willow ball soaring wickedly 
toward the goal posts that the difference in lioots and bear- 
ing was suddenly dissipated and all that mattered was that 
everyoneel.se on the field seemed to be chasing not only the 
elusive, cascailing hall hut him and his pony too. 

Wlien one considered the further fact that the Texan 
bending low over his pony’s shanksand swinging his mallet 
with the smooth precision of the lariat he learned how to 
swing first, a long time ago, was now .'il years old, older 
than anyone out there on the field with him, something else 
made the moment and the vision memorable: something 
that brought to mind other famous battlers against time — 
George Herman Buth hitting three ultimate home runs in 
Pittsburgh a few days before he quit, Thorpe or Nagurski 
anciently' bucking a line or even Ezzard Charles losing 
bloodily and gallantly to Rocky .Marciano. 

When the chukker ended, the Texan walked his pony off 
the field, seeming to saunter in the saddle as the pony 
sauntered beneath him. A mare neighed in the elms and 
ho brought her out ro replace the gelding he had been 
riding. Someone asked how it felt to play 10 practice per- 
iods on such a hot midweslern afternoon. He pondered that 
a moment as he shifted the saddle. “Suit.s me,” he said. 
"I get a chance to work my eight horso.s.” Then lie re- 
appraised the question and smiled. “Sometimes when the 
weather’s warm and thick this way, I can tell I’m getting 
older,” he said. “I gel winded sooner tlian my pony does.” 


The old Negro, Leon i Pappy ' Jones, threw a linen blan- 
ket across the back of the sieaming gelding. He wa.s laugh- 
ing softly as he looked up. "1 don’ notice it none,” he said, 
shaking his head. “I been with him ^10 years and when he 
gets in dem games, I don’ notice it none at all.” 

This Weekend at Oak Brook, in Hinsdale 111., thenalional 
open championship, polo’s World Series, gels under way. 
Seven teams — the most since the war — will be entered in 
the six-game elimination contest, with the finals scheduled 
for September 11. Fully recovered from a knee injury he 
suffered during a collision in a practice game at Milwaukee 
.\ug. 18. which forced the withilrawal of the Oak Brook 
team from the annual national 20-g()al championship 
matche.s, Smith will once again be riding at the head of the 
Oak Brook four. 

One of seventeen lO-goal players in American polo his- 
tory, Smith is the iinly man who has ever held the distinc- 
tion at his age. For the henetii of the uninitiated, a 10-goal 
rating does not represent the number of goals a player is 
expected lo make during a regular contest. It is simply the 
highest competitive rating the ILS. Polo Association, which 
determines the handicaps of some 7.30 registered players in 
the country, can a.ssign. A high-goal player is generally 
considered to he anyone with a five-goal rating or better, 
and high-goal polo will be played when Two teams come 
together with respective total handicaps of 20 goals or 
more — an average of five per man on each team. 

Smith has been rated at 10 goals for 14 successive years, 
which puts him one ahead of the con.secutive Ifl-goal rec- 
ord of the late Tommy Hitchcock Jr., who was killed in a 
plane crash during the la.st war, and Smith’s over-all total 
of 1.3 years at 10 goals is only three behind Hitchcock’s. 
Most polo e.xperls creilit the big Texan, who weighs 200 
pounds and stands just under 0 feet, with being, next to 
Hitchcock, America's greatest star in 79 years of polo play 
in this country. Smith is the first to defer to his prede- 
cessor. “Tommy belongs at the top of ilu- heap,” he says. 
“He just seemed to have a little someiliing extra. He al- 
ways got a little more done out there lhan anyone else. It 
was mostly that he knew where to be all the time.” 

vSmith, like Hitchcock, is one of the hardest riding of all 
continued on page 58 
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GOLF 

by 

HERBERT WARREN WIND 


T he 55th Women’s National Ama- 
teur Championship, which was 
held last week over the crisp Bermuda 
fairways and the devious Bermuda 
greens of the Myers Park Country 
Club in Charlotte, N.C., presented a 
number of remarkable sidelights dur- 
ing the long hot week of match play. 
It had, to begin with, that increasing 
rarity for an amateur championship 
these days: a defending champion, 
Barbara Romack. It had, in the first 
round, one of those upsets which dem- 
onstrate the longevity of a really good 
golfer, when Mrs. Harrison Flippin, 
who was Edith Quier when she played 
in her first Amateur back in 1925, 
eliminated the 1953 British champion, 
Marlene Stewart of Canada. It had in 
Wifii Smith, last year’s Girls Junior 
champion and this year a top favorite 
to win everything she enters, a sturdy, 
freckle-faced girl with one of the sweet- 
est and soundest swings you will ever 
see. It had, as all women's tournaments 
have (though you are apt to forget it 
in between times), the unpremeditat- 
ed side function of serving all men in 
the galleries as a helpful refresher 
course in the importance of taking the 
club back slowly on the correct line 
and waiting for the clubhead at im- 
pact, two fundamentals you can easily 
be unaware of when you watch our best 
men players, who can accomplish so 
much by hand-action alone. It had, al- 
though the U.S.G.A. lifted the ban 
only last year, a field almost unani- 
mously clad in shorts— much to the 
dismay of one local minister who 
broadcast his alarm in a radio sermon. 
And it had, as is now par for the 
course, such a plethora of teen-age en- 
trants that the players who had at- 
tained the ripe maturity of 25 summers 
began to regard themselves as the 
grand old women of American golf. 

Of these young youngsters, the one 
who caused the greatest stir was a wisp 
of a 16-year-old (about 5 feet 3 inches 
and admitting to 103 pounds) by the 
name of Clifford Ann Creed. Leaning 
on a well-timed, three-quarter-length 
swing, Clifford Ann— the Ann is for 
her mother and the Clifford is for her 
father— made her way to the fourth 
round and was defeated there only on 
the home green by Jane Nelson, an 


BERMUDA GREENS AND SHORTS 
PLAYED A BIG PART IN LAST 
WEEK'S WOMEN'S AMATEUR AND 
SO DID PATRICIA ANN LESSER 


eventual finalist. Miss Creed comes 
from Opelousas, La., which proudly 
professes to be the Yam Capital of the 
World. Opelousans like to re-spell or 
“yam up" ordinary words to remind 
outsiders of their town’s noble distinc- 
tion : and Bill Tucker of the UP may not 
have been too far off when he predicted 
that, in the event Clifford .\nn ever 
becomes the champion, the Opelousas 
Chamber of Commerce will re-christen 
the tournament “the Yamateur.” 

MISS LESSER'S WEEK 

The Amateur also produced in Pa- 
tricia Ann Lesser, a rangy, angular 
22-year-old senior at Seattle Univer- 
sity, an extremely deserving new cham- 
pion, in more than one respect. First, 
few girls have worked at their golf 
more assiduously than Pat Lesser. She 
has won a lot of tournaments and lost 
a lot of tournaments since she initially 
came to prominence as the 1950 Girls 
Junior champion, and has exhibited in 
victory and defeat a fine friendly man- 
ner (as well as the deepest tan in the 
well-tanned world of tournament golfl. 
And second, Pat this past week played 
far and away the best golf of anyone 
in the field. There Is an old bromide 
that in a match-play elimination affair 
the winner always has one close call in 
which he or she barely sciueaks by. 
Notwithstanding the fact that quite 
a few winners sail serenely through ev- 
ery match and that a large number of 
losers necessarily get polished off the 
day after they have pulled out “that 
tough one,” the law of averages man- 
ages to keep the bromide alive. It 
looked pretty good last week. Miss 
Lesser struck her best torm late in the 
tournament after just scraping by in 
not one but Itio matches she might 
well have lost. In the second round, 
Mrs. Marge Mason carried her to the 
I9th green. Then, after a breather in 
the next round, Pat had to go 21 holes 
before defeating Mary Ann Downey, 
who had earlier put out Barbara Ro- 
mack. The Lesser-Downey match per- 
haps packed the most excitement of 
the week. One down playing the ISth, 
a 453-yarder that is all uphill after the 
drive, Miss Downey was faced with 
holing a 20-foot downhiller for a birdie 
to keep the match alive. She holed it 


and then turned around with an ex- 
pres-sion of complete disbelief. 

After the Downey match, which she 
won with a solid par on the third extra 
hole, the new champion turned it on. 
She was three under women’s par in 
winning her quarter-final match from 
Jane Covington 7 and 6. Against Polly 
Riley in the semi-finals, she had no less 
than five birdie.s going out and made 
the turn 4 up, this despite the fact 
that Polly was even par herself. And in 
the 36-hoIe final — with the exception 
of the 8th hole on which she took an 
r after twice pitching into unplayable 
lies in the deep creek before the .sunken 
green — Pat wa.s even 4s for the other 
29 holes in her 7-and-6 victory over 
Jane Nelson. That, colonel, is a mighty 
impressive stretch of golf. 

In addition to the Downey-Lesser 
battle, there were three other matches 
which, for entirely different reasons, 
will be well remembered by those wlio 
saw them. One, to be sure, was the 
duel in the quarter-finals between Wifii 
Smith and Polly Riley, the determined 
little Texan who has played on four 
Curtis Cup teams and personally re- 
ports her matches for the Fort Worth 
Press. Both Polly and Wifii were capa- 
ble of going the whole way in this tour- 
nament, and from the beginning a quiet 
tension hung over their match. At the 
turn Polly stood 2 up and moved to 3 
on the 10th when Witti missed a two- 
footer, a very missable putt on stub- 
bly Bermuda greens where a ball can 
swerve off the line in no distance at all 
unless you strike it firmly and accurate- 
ly. Wiffi got back to one down on the 
next two holes. They hah’ed the 13th, 
14th and loth with well-played pars. 
Then, with holes rapidly running out, 
the question, depending on your sym- 
pathies, was whether Polly would be 
able to protect her margin or whether 
Wifii would be able to pick up that 
all-important hole. Polly did and Wifii 
didn’t. They halved the last three with 
pars, Polly coming through with two 
very good shots under the pressure, 
holing an eight-footer for her half on the 
16th and hitting the green on the long 
17lh with a three-iron she had to play 
from a downhill lie. 

While all thissororicide was going on 
in the lower half of the draw— Downey 
ousting Romack, Lesser ousting Down- 
ey, Riley ousting Smith, and Lesser 
then ousting Riley in the semis— Jane 
Nelson, an extremely personable, 27- 
year-old schoolteacher (American his- 
tory) from Indianapolis, was mak- 
ing her way almost with muffled oar 
through the top half where, because of 
the fortunes of the blind draw, life was 
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perhaps a liule easier. Jane’s success- 
ful progress from round to round came 
a.s a plca.sant surprise to her and also 
altered tlie vacation plans of an old 
classmate of lier.s at the U. of Iiuliatia, 
one William Shannahan. En route to 
Jacksonville, Shannalian hapjiened to 
read that Jane was playing in Char- 
lotte and decided to drive out to the 
club and watch her first-roun«l match. 
He was there all week. 

In the semi-finals Jane came up 
against tin* owner of the most formida- 
l)le handle in women's golf, Mrs. Scott 
Proha.sco Jr., who, before her marriage 
to a young man from the old Cliatta- 
nooga banking family, was Betty Row- 
land of Lexington. Ky. and Rollins 
College. Mrs. Probasco, a slim, good- 
looking girl of 2-'), has, like Jane Nel- 
son. an attractive approach to golf — 
jjrecise over her sliots, rela.xed between 
sliots and genuinely considerate of her 
opponent's jilay whether she i.s down 
or up. The match between these two 
only-oceasional tournament golfers was 
a charming one and a very even one. 
.Miss -Velson won it 2 up. .Mrs. Probas- 
co. who putts Bermuda very well, 
missed a putt 1!) ' v inches long on the 
iHli and a crucial iuie of about three 
feet on the 17th: and that’s about all 
the difference there was between them. 



THE FINAL 

For a while it looked a.s if Jane might 
give Pat Le.sser all she could fiandle in 
the final. She was one under par for the 
first six. and on five of these holes Pat 
had to drop good-sized putt.s for her 
half. Pat took the seventh when Jane 
played one of her rare loose tee-shots, 
and she remained in charge the rest of 
the way. She hit her few bad .shots at 
the right times 'and sometimes to the 
right places i , and her short game helped 
her out whenever .she had reeourse to 
it. By lunch Pal was 5 up. She went <i 
up on the 2(lth, a short par five, where, 
lying 10 feet off the green and 70 feet 
from the pin in two, she holed her 
chip for an eagle. She missed The next 
green, bm it was the last one she missed 
until the match ran itself out. 

One more word before we leave the 
ladies. (lolf has had many splendid 
champions. })ul it is doubtful if in re- 
cent years anyone has under.stond and 
executed the many responsibilities of 
being a national champion quite as 
well as the 1954 litleholder, Barl)ara 
Romack. A champion per se serves 
a.s the standard for others, and the 
countless young golfers who liave mod- 
eled themselves after Barbara will have 
a lot of pleasant years in golf to look 
forward to. end 


PAT LESSER f>/^, a lull, rangy girl from Scut tic. Wash, who possesses one of the most 
extnivagani folknv-ihroiighs in golf, berame the 19-'>.') Women's National .Amateur Cham- 
pion when she defeated Jane \els{)n iri'rj/ff I, a fompaci stylist from Inilianupolis. Below, 
Miss Lesser receive.s from ttichanl .S, Tufts of the (T.S.C.A., .spon.sor.s of the toiirnatiieril, 
the championship cup, a silver, enamel and topaz iroph.v complete with cairiigorm-. 
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Free Fall 
Catalog 






Just Off the Frees 

Fully illustrated. 104 
pages, showing Hunt- 
ing Footwear. Cloth- 
ing. and one hundred 
and twenty other 
leather and canvas 
specialties of our own 
manufacture for 
campers and hunters. 


L.L Bean, Inc., 333 Main St., Freeport, Maine 

Mfr,. Huntint and Campinf SptciaUiai 



why he’s renewing his sub- 
scription to SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED: 

“This is the most read 
magazine in my waiting 
room. The copies are al- 
ways worn out after two 
weeks while the other 
magazines have barely 
been touched.” 



she’s renewing her broth- 
er’s subscription to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED: 

“Just watching his ea- 
gerness when the postman 
brings SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED makes me enjoy 
giving him this gift again.” 

(BE SURE TO WATCH THE MAIL 
FOR YOUR RENEWAL NOTICE.) 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



For golfers 
of all degrees 
of skill 


from TOD rv'ENEFEE, San Aulonio Country Clith, San Antonio, Texas 


One of the first essentials a golfer must master if he is to achieve 
his goal of hitting the ball straight is to addre.ss the ball correctly 

to square up to the shot. Too many golfers make allowances 
for slices and hooks which they have yet to make. If hitting the 
ball straight is what you propo.se to do, then make full pre{)ara- 
tion for this in your stance. Addre.ss the ball in an orderly, .sy.s- 
tematic, almo.st geometric manner. While this will not guarantee 
a straight shot, you will by all means enhance your chances of 
playing one. 

The first step in squaring up to the shot is to draw an imaginary 
line through the ball in the direction of the flight you want the 
ball to take. With your feet together, place them at a right angle 
to this line of flight. Still standing erect, check to see that your 
shoulders are parallel to this line of flight and that the shaft of 
the club is at a right angle to it. Only after you have carried out 
the.se preliminaries should you spread your feet and adapt your 
posture to the action of swinging the club. 

If this procedure sounds too elementary, I might add here that 
it is an exact de.scription of the way many of the top professionals, 
such as Sam Snead, a.ssume their stance. After many years of 
tournament golf, they find that they still profit from adhering 
to this basic regimen. 



**- feet spread 

NEXT WEEK: PETEU THOMSON ON THE PO.SITION OK THE HEAD 
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BOXING 


by BUDD SCHULBERG 


WIN OR LOSE. ARCHIE MOORE'S 
PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN FOR THE 
TITLE FIGHT MAKES HIM THE 
SPORT'S COMMUNICATIONS CHAMP 


I F Archie Moore does what he keeps 
saying he’ll do — relieve Rocky Mar- 
ciano of his heavyweight title— he’ll be 
the first man to write as well as fight 
liis way to the championship. When he 
climbs into the ring, sporting his re- 
splendent robe and Mephistophelian 
mustache on the night of the 20th, it 
will not only climax a notable 20-year 
career but a personal publicity cam- 
paign that has poured acros.s the desk 
of American sportswriters literally 
bushels of telegrams, letters, posters, 
circulars— .some $50,000 worth of words 
calling all sports editors to come to t he 
aid of Archie Moore in his quest to tan- 
gle with Rocky for the championship 
of the world. 

The stuff that cascaded from Archie’s 
headquarters was, by turn, witty, in- 
dignant, insulting, bombastic, factual, 
imaginative — the super Press Agent 
from Steve Hannagan to Ru.ssell Bird- 
well could hardly have done it better. 
If Archie wins this fight it would seem 
only simple gratitude that the Post 
Office issue an .Archie Moore commem- 
orative stamp, for in a nine-month 
campaign Archie has written hundreds 
of sportswriters and sportscaslers two 
or three time.s a week and has single- 
handedly swelled the coffers (I’ve al- 
ways wanted to set eyes on a coffer, by 
the way) of the U.S. mails. And West- 
ern Union could afford to declare a spe- 
cial dividend for Archie, whofire-s tele- 
grams with the speed and cuteness 
he employs in throwing left and right 
liooks. The Beil Telephone Company 
liasn’t done too badly either, for Archie 
is an articulate refutation of the stereo- 
type pug who grunts "Hokay” when 
the manager gives him the old line, 
•'You do the fightin’ and I'll do the 
managin’.” Archie, who was fighting 
for money when Marciano was 12 years 
old, handles the fighting, the training, 
the promoting and the talking. 

Six months ago, when Al Weill was 
giving Archie Moore the usual brush 
and trying to decide which bum— Xino 
Valdes or Don Cockell — was the best 
meat for Rocky, Moore started talking 
up his rights again. He ridiculed Weill’s 
hand-picked opponents by offering to 
fight Valdes and Cockell the same 
night — a challenge that smacked of the 


good old days when boxers really chal- 
lenged each other and matches weren’t 
booked mechanically in offices as vau- 
deville acts are. Archie phoned Pat 
Harmon, sports editor of the Cincin- 
nati Po.s'/, .saying he would be Hying 
into Cincinnati to launch a petition of 
100 sports editors willing to plump for 
Marciano to meet Mr. Oulside-Look- 
ing-In instead of trumped-up importa- 
tions like ^’aldes and Cockell. 

THE AMA FOR THE AAM 

Harmon enlisted in the Archie Moore 
Association for the Advancement of 
Archie Moore and blasted Weilly Al 
for ignoring the only man in the lieavy- 
weighl ranks who seemed to have a rea- 
sonable chance of standing up to the 
bruiser from Brockton. But despite the 
verbal fireworks, Archie was seemingly 
getting no closer to the pot of gold at 
the end of the heavyweight rainbow. 
The A.M.-V for the AAM ibacked all 
along l)y our APPPPP' faced a sturdy 
roadblock in the chesty-close-lo-the- 
vesly Mr. Weill. In the dressing room 
after the depressing Cockell affair, .M 
looked his interviewers in the eye and 
allowed as how the next logical oppo- 
nent for Rocky might he Boh Baker. 




But Archie Moore had knocked Baker 
out and had beaten Valdes twice? Weill 
dialed out the question as if he were 
wearing an invisible hearing aid. 

But .\rchie Moore is a stubborn, 
patient man. A formidal)le middle- 
weight. whose only shot at the middle- 
weight championship was canceled by 
ulcers, the No. 1 light heavyweight 
conteiuler carefully by-passed by the 
light heavyweight champions a decade 
or so ago, Archie had learned the hard 
way that the heller you were the less 
chance you had to get in there for the 
big one. It liad happened to Harry 
Wills and George Godfrey. The fight 
game always has had a tough club 
of guys-ya-want-no-part -of — Charlie 
Burley, Curtis (Hatchet Man) Shep- 
perd, Holman Williams, Lloyd Mar- 
.shall. In California we had a fella 
called Jack Chase who met Archie 
Moore half a dozen times between '42 
and ’47 — f>9 rounds of the toughest 
fighting you’ll ever see. Year after 
year, fighting into his deep thirties, 
Archie handled the ones nobody want- 
ed no part of— guys you never heard 
of who would chase Bobo Olson out 
of the ring. F'ought ’em with every- 
thing he had for no money until one 
day he got to Toledo to fight some- 
body they billed as the Alabama Kid. 
It had taken Archie 12 years and near- 
ly 100 fights to get Archie Moore to 
Toledo. The purse for the Alabama Kid 
thing was a lousy $200. "Let’s face 
it, I wa.s never going to get a shot al 
the title,” Archie has written of those 
hungry days. ”1 was never going to 
conlinufd on ucxi p-.ge 



“He’s fa$t, all right. Sou- if icc can just tiack hrm to gel off the ground. . 
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The Geneved Tire 


Everylhing to keep you safe 


1. Nygen" Corel Blowout Protection 

2. Perfected Puncture Scaling 

3. Positive Air-Lock at Rim 






{)til\ General has Nygen 
Cord— Pound lor pound, 
strongci than steel cables. 


cr<iss-lread "squee- 
gees" add cat‘s-j)a\v sure- 
ncss for quick, safe stops. 


Listen to General Tire Sports Time with Horry Wismer on Mutual Radio 


with 

flying 

coloi:*s 



Sports Illustr.mkd received hundreds of friendly birthday 
greetings. One came from The Halle Bros. Co., outstanding 
Cleveland department store: 

“In the department store hiisincss tee alicays take a sharp and 
penetrating look at the product. Is it well constructed Does it 
possess style? Is the price right? Is the timing precise? Can it 
be promoted effectively? 

“Looking at Sports Illustrated after one year, it is ohrions 
that your fine product passes the department store test with fly- 
ing (^olors. 

“Happy birthday, and many, many more of them!" 

Halle Bros, is one of the growing list of leading retailers for 
whom Sports Illustrated, reaching a young, active, sports- 
minded audience and reporting a colorful, exciting world, has 
become a great new merchandising force. 


BOXINQ 

coatiHKcd from page 1,7 

be a champion, except in my heart.” 

What Archie didn’t know, the night 
he bowled over the Alabama Kid for 
nickels was that Toledo housed a fel- 
low by the name of Bob Reese, a pros- 
perous Ford dealer who was waiting to 
play Fairy Godmother to Archie’s Cin- 
derella. Archie had seven fights in To- 
ledo in 12 months, batting 1000 with 
five knockouts, including such eminent 
victims as Bob Satterfield and Jimmy 
Bivens. But he won more. He won the 
support of this Bob Reese whose motor 
company eventually became the head- 
quarters for his publicity campaign. 
Reese bankrolled the Archie Moore 
story. He wrote a lot of the copy, set 
up a staff of secretaries to keep the 
letters and wires flowing, issued catchy 
posters such as “Wanted — Wanted — 
Wanted — REWARD for Capture and 
Delivery of Rocky Marciano to Any 
Ring in the World for the Purpose of 
Defending His Heavyweight Cham- 
pionship against the Logical contend- 
er. Archie Moore. Reward: the Boxing 
Public Will See a Great Fight and 
Witness the Crowning of a New 
Champion. Advise (Sheriff) ARCHIE 
MOORE.” 

A STUDY IN IRONY 

Archie's career has been a study in 
irony and never more so than two 
months ago when his fortunes took a 
sudden upward turn. He had been 
knocking out overrated heavyweights 
and light heavyweights for years, but 
his unprecedented $50,000 publicity 
campaign might have gone down the 
drain if he had not disposed of Bobo 
Olson, a run-of-the-mill middleweight 
champion who borrows the mantle of 
greatness in a day when TV and un 
inspiring promoting has brought us 
down to what might be called the 
Chuck Davey-Tommy Collins Era. 
Archie had knocked out scores of fight- 
ers better than Bobo but at the propi- 
tious moment Olson provided the ideal 
sacrifice to the gods of public opinion. 

All hi.s fighting life Archie was kept 
out of the big arenas on the spuri- 
ous argument that he was long on 
ability but short on B.O. appeal. Now, 
largely through his efforts, he and 
Marciano figure to draw the biggest 
gate since the golden days of Louis. 
He may not win when he finally gets 
in there with Rocky, two weeks from 
next Tuesday night. But win or lose, 
Archie Moore is the all-time Com- 
munications Champion of the world 
of sport. END 
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We have a house to put in order... 


W E HAVE A HOL'SE to put in Order . . . and it's the 
house where America lives. 

Think about those figures above. Of our 45,000,000 
non-farm homes, better than 1 0'^J — 5.00(),000-are 
out-and-out slums. And another 20,000,000 arc in 
poor to fair condition. 

That’s the house we have to put in order if our con- 
stantly growing millions are to cnjov our rising stan- 
dards of living. 

your stake in the slums? 

If you think your town is dilTerent. just look around 
you. Every community, including yours, has houses 
and blocks and whole areas that need to be put in order. 

If you think slums don't touch you as long as you 
don't live in one. (/link u^oin. Wherever you live, hous- 
ing problems and slums raise your taxes and depress 
the value of your house, They mean higher rates of 
crime, delinquency and disease. They lower the social 
and econonvic level of your whole community. 

How do slums start? 

It's equally important to prevent tomorrow's slums. 
And that's your problem, too. 

1 low do slums start? Let just one house slide down- 
hill and a whole block changes. Home values drop. 
Other houses are neglected and decay spreads. 

That's why the 20 million homes that need repair 
and basic improvements deserve just as much atten- 
tion as out-and-out slums. The lime to slop their blight 
is now, before it spreads. 


What can you do about this? 

Tlie answer to America's substandard housing prob- 
lem starts with you. For it’s up to you to keep up and 
improve your own home. And it's up to you and your 
neighbors to keep your neighborhood ami your whole 
(own in good condition. 

Some slums should be torn down and a fresh start 
made. Others can be remodeled, made to conform to 
better living standards. So it is up to you to get behind 
every sound program which seeks to provide adequate 
housing for all our people. 

New help is now available 

There is a new national, non-profit organizalitm called 
A.C.T.I.O.N. — The American Council I'o Improve 
Our Neighborhoods — which is designed to help all 
individuals or groups interested in putting .America's 
house in order. 

Write them for a free copy of "HANDBOOK FOR 
ACTION." It contains advice and guidance on the 
fight against slums. Address ACTION, Box 462, 
Radio City Station, New York 20, N. Y. 



American Council To Improve Out Neighborhoods 
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DISTINCTIVE LOWBOY With exclusive simulated marble 
Marlite top, to harmonise with genuine Honduras or bleached 
mahORany veneer cabinet. 21-inch aluminized picture tube. 
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front tuning, illuminated dial. Tinted removable safety glass. 
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DAVIS CUP 

ron/oluri/ irom page 30 
formidable United Stales titleholder. 

The Australians auain had their 
■‘tennis twins,” Lewis Hoad and Ken 
Rosewall, each just now nearing voting 
age, and grim-jawed Rex Hartw'ig, who 
teamed with Hoad in doubles. 

Eight months can bring about a 
tremendous difference— favorably— in 
20-year-olds. The same period of time 
can only slow the step and dull the 
edge of a man S2, like Seixas. 

Nevertheless, I thought Vic played 
a terrific match against his old buga- 
boo. Rosewall, on opening day. Scrap- 
ping for every point, he performed ev- 
ery bit as well as last December when 
he conquered Rosewall in four sets 

He also followed the 1954 winning 
pattern— the attack on Rosewall's fore- 
hand instead of backhand. But it was 
not enough. 

Rosewall's backcourt marksman- 
ship, the deadliest in amateur tennis, 
was the best I’ve ever .seen it. He 
rifled his returns at the feet of the net- 
charging Seixas and passed him with 
radar-guided shots that brought white 
chalk flying 

Furthermore, for a player renowned 
for his weak service, the little dark- 
haired Australian served brilliantly. 
His delivery was usually deep and well 
placed, giving Seixas little opportunity 
to attack it 

Our big disappointment, of course, 
was Trabert, who had been counted on 
to win two matches for our side. 

Tony, I thought, was several notches 
below the form he displayed in the 
Challenge Round last year and also in 
his sweep to 16 tournament victories 
since that time, He never got the full 
effectiveness from his cannon-ball serv- 
ice and his volleying was timid and 
tentative. 

To satisfy my own mind, I have 
tried to find an explanation for Tony’s 
sudden slump, without attempting to 
alibi for it. I do feel that the long 
competitive layoff following Trabert’s 
shoulder miseries in the Southamp- 
ton tournament contributed to his 
rustiness. 

A BLOND OLOCKBJSTER 

He also turned up with a new blis- 
ter on his racket hand which forced 
him out of the final day’s singles. I’m 
inclined to believe Tony’s blister 
troubles are the result of nerves. They 
always seem to coincide with impor- 
tant events, such as the Davis Cup 
in 1953 and Wimbledon last year. 
They pop up on different parts of his 
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hand and have even infected his heel. 

But nothing should be allowed to 
detract from Hoad’s fine victory. The 
thick-shouldered, blond Aussie was at 
his blockbusting best. I have never seen 
him play with such sustained power. 

Our defeat in the doubles marathon 
was just one of those things, ft was 
a magnificent match, perhaps one of 
the greatest in Davis Cup history, one 
which could have gone either way. 

In substituting Hartwig for Rose- 
wall, the Australians have strength- 
ened their team immeasurably. Rose- 
wall's half-paced service always was a 
weak link in doubles. Hartwig, an ag- 
gressive. slashing-type player, not only 
gives the team a “big” service but add- 
ed sinew elsewhere. His service returns 
and over-all play against us were su- 
perior to the performance of Hoad- 

A ROUND TRIP TO AUSTRALIA 

Now America must face up to the 
fact that Australia not only has the 
Cup again but possesses the tennis 
youth and squad depth to defend it for 
years to come. Our outlook is far from 
hopeless. But we must start a rebuild- 
ing Job now with an eye on the Chal- 
lenge Round 16 months hence. 

Seixas has indicated this is his last 
season of concentrated competitive ten- 
nis. Hamilton Richardson departs in a 
month to pursue his Rhodes Scholar- 
ship in England. That leaves Trabert, 
whose professional ambitions probably 
have been sidetracked temporarily by 
his Davis Cup reversals. To team with 
Trabert we need at least three young 
men of international caliber. 

Behind Rosewall and Hoad, who 
should be improving for the next sev- 
eral years, Australia has Hartwig, who 
has beaten them both; 21-year-old 
Neale Fraser, a good-looking left- 
hander, and Ashley Cooper, a tall 18- 
year-old with classic style. The Aus- 
tralian assembly line is never idle. 

Behind Trabert. with Seixas and 
Richard.son now indefinite, we actually 
liave no one. On this year’s squad we 
had Eddie Moylan, 31; Gilbert Shea, 
26: Herbie Flam, 26. and Sam Giam- 
malva, 20. Moylan, Shea and Flam 
are veteran internationalists but they 
have not shown an ability to match 
strokes with the likes of Hoad and 
Rosewall. Giammalva, a hard-hitting 
Texan who has scored some big wins, 
is a definite "comer” but he may be a 
couple or three years away. 

Perhaps our national championships 
coming up will produce a couple of new- 
bright tennis hopes. The prize: a round 
trip to Australia, all expenses paid, and 
bring along a tux. end 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO— season opened (or opens) : SC- season closed (or closes) C- Clearwater: D walerdirly 
orroily.M -water muddy. N water at normal height, SK slightly high, H — high;VH— very 
high; L - low: R— rising; F falling, WTSO- waler temperature 50'. FG fishing good, 
FF fishingfair FP fishing poor OG- out'ook good OF -outlook fair, OP outlook poor. 


PACIFIC SALMON: BUITISII ('OI.I'.MIIIA ; KiK 
fish making n<*ws on Campbpll River these days 
and Dr. Jame.s I’elray. r^lookion. Calif., Ian<l- 
eii u 7t >j-poun<ler la.st week. Srore.s of 30- to .SO- 
pounrlors have been registered with Comox and 
Alberni yielding well. Silver fi.shing good every- 
where from Ouk Ray off Victoria in the south 
to Brown’s Bay in the north. Septeml^er fishing 
Bhoulii be really hot with fish at their be.st anil 
bigge.st. Tyee fishing 0(J. 

CALIKORMA; Suicide Row. mouth of Klamulh, 
belateilly producing fair-sized Chinnok.s ail the 
way up to mouth of Trinity by trolling. Plenty 
in main Trinity but few hitting. Ocean off 
Fort Bragg red hot with moochers u.sing frozen 
anchovies, herring. San Francisco, Santa Cruz 
and Morro Ray areas .still hold schools of fish 
and Of; offshore with calmer waters. 

ORKCos; .A.storia coast slow last week but 0<; 
for Labor Day weekend with uuantilies of off- 
shore salmon expected to make appearance. 
WASHINCTON: Pilot whales in North Puget 
Sound have bei'n cha.sing salmon out and OP 
until kilters get hack to sea. Skagit River good 
morning ami evening from Gilligan Creek down 
river for silvers and humpies. Nooksack FF 
and Of;. Hotspots: "Fntng Pond" near Lyn- 
den and Ritter Bar. Limits were the rule last 
week for La Push silvers and humpie.s which 
were gobbling mooched herring. Neah Bay FG, 
()(;, silvers and a few king.s. Sekiu Ft;. Of;. 
Cumano and Whidliey areas FG, f)(; with lots 
of limits on trolled herring .strips. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NEW HHfVSWK’K: Grilse 
fairly plentiful m Tohkjue. hut .salmon still 
very scarce. Net fishing, terminating August 
31, should maleriully improve salmon fishing 
coming week. N and cool. 

NOVA SCOTIA: (fOod .salmon fishing in Sheet 
Harbor West where 12 fi.sh taken during week 
and .*>6 week before. .-Vside from Sheet Harbor 
area f)P as I, and WT high. 

MAINE: Strc'imer flies trolled at three- to four- 
fool water levels have scored heavily on the 
acrobatic landlocks at Moosehead and Mun- 
sungan lakes. Munsungan is rushing to the 
front us one of .Maine ‘.s top .salmon lakes. Sit- 
uated up northernmost Maine. acces.silile only 
by float airplane or a long, woodsy canoe trip 
covering nine miles. Munsungan has proiiucecl 
a goixl run of 3- to -Vimund salmon. Smelt was 
introduced to the lake five years ago. Land- 
locks fattened on the unexpected windfall, with 
the result that .salmon fishing has li(‘en great all 
summer, particularly last week, and f>G. 

MARLIN: MASRACHI'SETT.S; .Nfarlin (and 

swordfisht .still at No .Man's hut rough seas 
have kept most enthusiasts land bound. 

NciRTii CAROLINA: Bill fishing off Hatteras 
along with everything else took a pretty goiul 
thumping from the hurricane twins hist few 
weeks but the ocean got somewhat straightened 
out la-st week and Dr. J. C. flverbey of Norfolk 
boated 270-pound blue marlin. Of;. 
i:CAVM<S: 47 fish taken here last week. 

NEW JERSEY: A few ti.sli still being caught, usu- 
ally well off shore from Barnegat Ridge south. 

STRIPED BASS: .MA.S.SA( IIURETTS: Fishing was 
just returning to normal last week when nor’- 
euater hit and surf’s been oily since. However, 
some bass being taken <Ipc[i on e<dskins in Cape 
Cod Bay after total slump, ('anal dead as no 
bait shows. Martini’s \’:npyard had some real 
activity as several big fish including a .lO- 
pounder were caught at mbiweek. 

NO\A si'iiTiA: Ffi in Annapolis and Bear riv- 
ers last week. f)<;. 

sofTH Carolina; Stripers provided only fish- 
ing bright spot in this area last week with Irull- 
ers having fair luck in Sanlee-Coojicr area. 


NEW JER.sKV; Surf and jetty fishing was hot 
one day. culil (he next la.st w<>ek with best ac- 
tion centering at Long Branch north to Sandy 
ifook ami south to Bradley Beach. Night fish- 
ing best with rigged eel. plugs .and tin squids 
best lures, A bent piece of stuff resembling yel- 
low rubber hose was also effective. 

BLUEFISH: FLORIDA; Fish schooling in .shal- 
lows between Alligator Point and Dog Islaml. 
Um* fly or spinning rod with atreamers and jigs 
for best action. f>f;. 

MASSACHCSKTTS: FI.’, trolling feathers day- 
times on south shore of tape, especially 
at Harwich. Monomoy Point: 2- and 3- 
pounders have moved into Cape Cod Bay. <)<;. 
NORTH CAROLINA: Ulufs reappearing and best 
bet is Hatteras Inlet. 

NEW JER-NKY: The glorious days of blue fish- 
ing off the Jersey coast started to slip some- 
what last week with chumming .still good off- 
shore about 7-12 miles east of .\sbury Park, on 
Ine Shrewsbury Rocks and on Barnegat Ridge, 
Most of the fish are now small by earlier com- 
parison (1)^ to 4 pounds). Bluefish schools are 
reported in the surf at widely scattered places. 
Rivers and bays crawling with snappers. 

BLACK BASS: NEW YORK: You COUld catch 
a lot of fish last week in Chautauqua on soft 
shell crah.s but they were really scarce. 
FLORIDA: Two men fishing Lake Talquin la.st 
week caught .i3 bas.s weighing from 1)^ to 3H 
poumis in three hours using shiners for bait. A 
top bass spilt in slate is Rainbow River, a 
branch of almast pure spring water leading 
from Rainbow Springs to its outlet in the With- 
iacoochee River about 70 miles north of Tampa. 
Local fishermen explain it this way: heavy 
summer rains caused drainage of the swamps 
along NVithlacoochee resulting in an acid con- 
dition which baw don’t like and they crowded 
into the lower Rainbow. I.a.st wi»ek lots of peo- 
ple caught their limits using shiners, Kiwimis* 
Lake closeil to boats for three months by low 
water level has been rawed by rams and Ffl 
again. 

I’ennsvlvania: Smallmouths running to 2 
pounds in French Crwk and smaller in Alle- 
gheny on plugs or soft shell.s. WT still loo high 
for best fishing. Lower reaches of the Yellow 
Breeches down la-sl week and .some good catches 
reported on Jitterbugs. Of; if no more rain. 
Loei.siana: Fish have been dozing for la-st .six 
week.s but John Brothers reported catching 
half a dozen la.st week in Anacoco Lake near 
Lr-esville. several weighing over .1 pounds. 
minnfwota: F<; F\'<; for smallmouths in 
Rainy Lake at International Falls and Bass- 
wood and Burntside takes at Fly; Ff; FVf; for 
largemouths at Luke .Minnetonka near \fin- 
neupolis, Pelican Lake at Backu.s, Lake Belle 
Taine near Park Rapids. Detroit lakes an'l 
Aloxiindria area. Live frogs and pojiiier flies still 
producing beat. 

TENNE-t-SEE: Big oncs are biting in Cherokee 
Lake with deeii trolling taking them on the 
bottom. Harold Reiland of Morristown got a 
good string lojiped by two weighing over 5 
pounds last week, <><;. 

.Ml.SROfRi: Meremee River. (’ ami N for most 
of its enlire length, is M in lower part. .Many 
limit catches in Iasi few days and Ofi with 
besl tuck on plugs. Gasconade River N all 
the way and Ff;. (K; on artificial lures. 

NORTH rAKtil.i.NA; Terrific sound tides caused 
by Connie and Diane backed up into state riv- 
ers and killed quantities of largemouth bass. 
MH'iiicAN: Sniallmouth fishing magnificent 
throughout all north state waters and around 
thumb coa-slline areas :us anglers continue mak- 
ing limit catcbe.s using everything in the box 


ami fish running above average weight up to 
6 pounds. Of;. 

ONTAU-Ii: FF Of; as emi of heal wave puts 
fresh life inlo bass. Bay of Quinte near Big 
Island now producing good catches off na-ky 

B rimii ami sund bars with worms favoreil liait. 

aif casting with live minnows or frogs is 
getting evening catche.s at Jones Falls on the 
Rirleau River. 

MUSKELLUNGE: NEW YORK: Lots of mils- 
kies being taken in Chautauqua on live bait liut 
they’re running small. Outlook oxcellimt for 
home stretch through Reiiteml>cr ami early 
October. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Mu.skb-s quiot everywhere hut 
cool nights will bring them snapping soon. 
(Walleyes up to 10 poumis in I.eBueuf and 
Conneaul lakes are hitting worm-sjiinnpr com- 
bination.! 

.MINNE.SOTA: I'nscttled. stormy weather has 
slowed action in previously hot Leech and Deer 
lakes. Three best of wwk w-ent '22. 17 and 1.' 
pounds, all from Big Fork River north of Big 
Falls. Immecliute outlook poor to fair, but an- 
other muskie-producing spell of warm weather 
la due. 

WISCONSIN : Best muskie fishing of summer was 
had in Vilas and Sawyer eounties last week with 
a 2H-pi)under reported from Pioneer Lake. Big 
ones also reported from Chippewa llowage and 
Spider Lake. 

ONTARIO: FF. OF. .Murney Mason of Spring- 
brook hauled a 40-pouniler from .Moira Lake 
near Madoc on a jointed I»liig. FI’ at Bay of 
Quinte and it won’t be until October that mus- 
kies gel into real action in northern Ontario 
spots such as French River and Lake Nipis- 
sing’s west arm. 

TROUT: MONTANA; Warm weather -still slow- 
ing fishing in Montana: liest streams now Gul- 
laiin and Madison rivers, though latter high. 
Ruby River Ff; -and Big Hole FF. YelUmslone 
Park fishing improving with good rises on larg- 
est streams in evening. F<; Canyon P'erry Lake 
and Missouri for big ones on lures. Waiting for 
cool weather for best fishing. 

TEN\E_S.SEE: SC August 31 in (Jrcat Smoky 
Mountains National Park hut fishing contin- 
ue."! entire year in main rivers flowing from TV.d 
and Army Engineer reservoirs where FF. 

NEW MEXICO; Slightly improveil weather con- 
ditions throughout .state have increascil catches 
slightly and OF. Upper Chama I) in the a.m-. 
(' in p.m.. producing on flics and bait, If less 
rain Of;. Rest of state streams pretty muddy 
but should subside in few days. 

ONTARIO; WT generally high across Province 
and trout fi.shing In dobirums, but trout in 
Foote Lake in (’hapleau ilistrict have liecome 
talk of country, In past month rangers report 
checking 10 fiwh weighing more than S pounds 
and dozen more between 6 and b pounds. I.akc 
wa.s first stocked only four years ago and liiolo- 
gists are trying to determine cause of spectacu- 
lar growth. 

DRITISH roLi MHiA: Kumloops l-jike improvinR 
again with fine report.s from Lcjeunc. Paul, 
Princeton and Horsefly. I^ook f..r steady im- 
provement through September. Ffi coast 
streams as fall cutthroats run in. Oyster Rivet 
probably best. 

CAI.IEDRNIA: Willi Cooler weather in lowlands 
Fast Slo[>e Sierra fishing improved at all points. 
Best report.s; .Mammoth lakes, upper Owen.x 
and Hot Creek where small gray fill's paid off. 
Anglers up in arms over 1.100 big dead browns 
in Bridgeport Re»i«rvoir. believeil (loisoned by 
DDT wa.shed from ranches by rains. 

OUBEO-N: Water I. anil algae clearing in most 
ci'nlral Oregon lakes' Wickiup Reservoir pro- 
ducing large fish on flics with record .so far a 
22-pound brownie. 

MK'MK'.AN: Soaking showers last week brought 
relief to the big drought and 0<; for balance 
of .sea.son. 

IDAHO; Ff; .Si, Mary's River with Cowdung fly. 
High lakes in north excellent with frost al night. 
If you don't mind a w-atk. Seven Devils Lake in 
central Idaho i.s terrific. 

coi.oRAiHi: Steamboat Springs area: Yampa 
River, L and <’. Of;. Snake River very I. and 
('. FF Ff;. Montrose area; Gunnison (' anil FF. 
Kstes Park area: Big Thomp.son. I'ull liiver and 
north and south St. Vrain Creeks N and 
Canon City area: Arkansas River clearing, Iml 
OP. Eleven Mile Canyon Reservoir N. but OP. 
Horseshoe Lake N. FF for flies and lures. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




SoniPl liina new! 

A Rainy-Wealher Suit 
THAT BREATHES! 

Attractive, nylon, lined 
with Aldair process 
rubber which ollows 
body heat to escape. 
Will not crush, mildew 
or stick together. For 
men and women. Sea 
Blue or Foam Green. 
Sizes XS, S, M, L. 

$29.95 




CHARLES ULMER, INC. 

Sallmakvri 
Oty Itlond 64, N.Y. 



GOLF TEASE 


keep your head down 
Most sexsationol new golf 
lees you’ve ever tried. 
Vetsus-shoped of sturdy 
plastic, in red, yellow, orange 
and while (4 of each to the set). 
They hold a golf ball in position 
fore clean hit; ond will establish 
your repulolion as a sportsman 
/ of discernment and eclat. $t.00 
/ box of 12, posfpoid (No CODs). 


Other inlrtguing Stuff for the Golfer and or Gvxzler in 
our new Colo/og. Ask for It— It's Free! 


mono 

1538 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 


n k w a for xoova 


Grips foil ony woy you hold Ilf 



REVOLUTIONARY 

SEAMLESS 
FOOTBALL 


The Athletic House, xnl 


PORTA-Btm 

Two-m;in. warm, dry, wind 
and ualcrproiif, complvlely 
[Kirtaltlr Itlind. Heavy canvas 
covrrinK and lluonnK over 
sturdy, metal frame. Availa- 
ble in f)live I5rab. Khaki 
Green, Oead-Grass and Cam- 
oullagr. L'nigue homl, uith 
windows oiitional, closes for 
lixy'; concealment. Sets up 
easily in minutes. Kxcolirni for use with doves, ducks, 
Ki'cse, crow. deer, turkey, and as ice-lishing hut Car- 
nes in one baiKl Compiele I'orta Blind only $1^9.95. 
With window, S34.SI5. CamouflsKc eoverinK, add 
SKI. IK). .Saiisfaciion Kuaranieed. Order today, or 
write fi.r FUKIC i.lTRHATL’KE. 

PORTA-BLIND COMPANY 

P.O. Bex 17Se-AH • WichNa. Konsos 
Oselvr Isquirtvi IsviJtrf 




Mr. Football Fan: 

Enjoy your football season by kerp- 
inR a Rraphic record of each Rainc of 
your favorite team. Whether watch- 
inR the Ramc or listening on the radio, 
you can keep a permanent play-by. 
play description with 

THE FOOTBALL VISUALIZER 
SCORE BOOK 

Scores ten games 
Order notv pas (paid 
Send SI. 00 per l>ook to 

The Football VisuoHzer 

P. O. Box 287 Fairmont, W. Va. 



Sizes Widths 
10 to 16 AAA to EEE 

WeHPECIALIZE in large 
sizes only — sizes 10 to 16; 
widths AAA to EKE. Low- 
Tops; Wing Tips; Hand- 
Sewn Moccasins; Cordo- 
vans; Dress Oxfords; 
Work Shoes: Sox; Slip- 
pers: Rubbers. Enjoy the 
finest in fit. comfort, style 
at amazingly low cost. 
Mail only. Write for 
FREE Style Book TO- 
DAY! 


KING-SIZE, INC, 604 Brockton. Mass. 



Kaxy! Convenient! 

CAPTURES AND CONCENTRATES 
THE INTENSIFIED RAYS 
OF THE SUN IN MINUTES! 


Sun refli'etoRi are lieine featured in national iiiaaa- 
aiiicH. An inKcniuiia hbre-huard an<l foil-iined retlei iur 
wlueli taaU a life-time with ontinary rare. Can Ik- 
UHed by all mciotieni of the faiidlv. 

Many pliyaieianx uiiviac sun reSecton) fur trealiiieril iif 
»kin bleiiiiKhex. 

Sand $a.OO Chack, M.O. or Caih 

Penny Cris Enterprises 

P.O. Box •SI64, Philodalphio 41, Pa. 

No C.O.O.‘i Moneyboet suerenrea. 


Stop Being Confused! 

book tells ail about Mgh 
power Binoculars 



Know BiroRE jfoit buy! 

1 Opiks 


Bushnell 


Dept. 165 43E.OfMi 


PILL OUT! Moll TODAY! 
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PREVIEW 


THE PROS 


HIT THE CLOVER 


After years of feuding, professional football has finally found 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 

a host of faithful fans and now looks forward to its finest year 



At this point in the year a recent type of autumnal 
. l \. trauma begins to descend on several hundred thousand 
American males and a few tens of thousands of their ladies. 
To this hard core of professional football fans Sunday be- 
comes a day of double devotion, the latter part of it dedi- 
cated to the rites of the game they worship. 

Pro football has weaned a new kind of fanatic, a student 
of the sport who is as loyal to his cause as the Old Grad 
or the Notre Dame subway alumnus but filled with an 
added fervor. On Sunday afternoons he sits at the shrine 
of the big bruisers who represent the virtues he likes to 
attribute to his own enclave: strength, grace and violence 
when aroused. In adversity the men of San Francisco or 
Baltimore somehow rise in righteousness and smite the 
malevolent forces from, say, Chicago or Pittsburgh, and 
the home team feels much better for it. 

These considerations aside, pro football is also the great 
American game raised to such a peak of perfection that 
only the smallest shadings in physical and technical su- 
periority separate the best from the worst of the 12 teams 
in the National Football League. The players themselves 
are pretty much of a pattern. An offensive center weighs 
220 to 240 pounds, stands well over six feet and might 
occasionally get the jump on a gazelle. A tackle will be 
a bit heftier, and proportionately slower. A fullback runs 
like a sprinter and should press the scales beyond 200 
pounds. In fact, if a man weighs less than 200, he had 
better have extraordinary speed and finesse at any posi- 
tion or take up another occupation. This is a contest re- 
served largely for giants, and nothing pleases the fan like 
watching his own giants give a lesson in manners and 
skill to the enemy's. 

The coming of age of pro football as a major spectator 
sport is a recent development. As Si’s Herman Hickman, 
himself a sometime pro, pointed out in these pages just be- 
fore the All-Star Game in August, “There was a time, not 
too far distant, when professional football was simply semi- 
pro.” Throughout most of the 1930s the best of the col- 
legians were about on a par with the pros, as the statistics 
of the All-Star Game will verify. Then— around the late 
'308— the pros began to catch the fancy of the fans. The 
turnstiles whirred and money came in. 

By the time the World War was over, pro football was 
enough of an attraction to set the promoters squabbling 
for franchises and players. A rival league sprang up to 
muscle in on the old NFL, which was beginning to see blue 

PREMIER COACH since joining the pros nine years ago, 
Cleveland’s Paul Brown sends in every play from the sidelines. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


OLDEST COACH ,iiul i< ilii- Chifiiuo Ci-ortfi* 

Huliis. A l>iucr li)scr, hi' tlfbaici i'Vit.v ilrcision from thi- shii'linis. 


skii's for itie first linif siiico it was fonneil in Fandom 

was growiiiK rapidly (•n()U^;h, hut thn con fusion of too many 
ti-anis in loo many IcaKiU's was eliminalinK tiu' profits. 
I’l-ace cann* in whon tlu* rival All-Ami'riva f’onforence 
innr^jvd with tlu* NFL. leaving two divisions of six tuanis 
cafh a l‘Uh toam soon foldodL 

So the Aye of Pro Football as we know it is just entering 
its sixth year. Yet it has reached the .stage where the pas* 
sion-s of its fans in the cities where it has its .strongest grip 
— Washington, Cleveland, Detroit. Chicago, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles — seem to reach an ardor cijuatable only 
in tertn.s of warfare. In last year's game between the Los 
.•\ngeles Rams and the San Francisco 4')ers, a .series in 
which the rivalry of these two California cities can at last 
come to physical grips, scarcely a vacant spot was eviilent 
in the ll).Y''(t(i-seat Los .Angeles ('oliseutn, and casualties 
ran higli. Two first-string -liter linemen left the fielrl on 
stretchers, disabled for tlie entire season. Bob Carey, the 
Rams’ great pass receiver, had his leg broken and won’t 
play again until 11)57. In the pre.sence of these misfortunes, 
the fans of each persua.sion seemed to say 'as the enemy 
fell I ; ‘'That’ll leach 'cm to play rough witli our iioys.” 

There is more, mucli more to the game of pro football, 
however, Than bashing and bruising. In fact, Tlie scriou.s 
injuries are seldom purposeful. Thp.\’ eome from the fact 
tliat a collision between two behemoths traveling at top 
speeil — and you can’t play pro hall unless you can move 
that big bulk — is often going to produce a bigger crash 
than the human frame is de.sigried for. The game i.s played 
with a pace ami prei-i.sion that no collegians could ever 
achieve, even at colleges where football practice has pre- 
cedence over the classroom. 

It is the coaches that spell the big diflerence among 
tile league’s twelve carefully chosen, finely conditioned 
spuails. It has been argued with consitlerable merit tliat 
you could pul Paul Brown of the Cleveland Browns or 
Buddy Parker of the Detroit Lions in charge of any of 


SUCCESSFUL NEW COACH is lUidily f'lirker, u .shivc of su- 
per.-uiiion who has led Detroit from doldrums to championship. 

the tail-end clubs, and within a sjiace of week.s or months 
they would have tlie team at the top. Il might take a 
bit longer, but the general tlieory is valid. Pro footliall 
is even more a coach’s game than the college version. Il 
is the coach wlio scouts and chooses the new pla.vers each 
year during the winter draft, and it is his judicious bal- 
ancing of personnel rather than the presence of a few 
outstamling football celelirilies that marks tlie successful 
srpiad. 

Paul Brown, who helped organize the Cleveland Browns 
in 15)4(i and lias coached them llirough the most impres- 
sive record of any pro team during the pa.st nine years, 
immediately understood tlie importance of balance aiul 
has gradually taught il to his colleagues. Certainly Brown 
lias had his stars— Otto (Iraham. the ijuarterback of them 
all: Marion Motley and Maurice Bassett, the pulverizing 
fullbacks: Lou (Iroza, the mammoth tackle whose place 
kicks are a league legend — bul these names are mainly for 
the headlines, and they wen- never there liefore Brown cre- 
ated them. They might not be t liere at all. in fact, if Brown 
luuln't tliscovcred tlie secret of blending lliem with a score 
or more of faceless fellows who make the Brown machine 
purr like a Rnlls-lioyce and for the same rea.son. When 
functioning properly every detail is a piece of pi'rfection 
in itself, hand-tmiled by the coach. 

In 1II52 tlie NFL turned to lelfwision to find new friends, 
and unlike thi-ir brothers in baseball tlie owners have fouini 
il an unmixed bles.siiig. Last year’s play-off between De- 
troit and Clei'eland attracled '10 million viewers- on LS7 
stations, and tliis year the weekly games should come near 
to blanketing ilie potential television audience. .-As the pros 
face 11)55, they figure to again swell the average attendance 
per game in while leaching a host of new 

friends on the airwaves the thrill and .suspen.se of imminent 
violence on the playing field. end 

FOR A TEAM-BV-TEAM ANALYSIS TURN THE PAGE 
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PRO FOOTBALL PREVIEW 


continued from paije 55 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 


This is the tough half of the league, and 
no matter what the statistics may -show, 
it is always a dogfight between the Idons, 
the Bears, the Rams and the 4!)ers. Run- 
ning into eacli otlier week after week with 
only occasional breathers against the two 
lailenders, no team can possibly win them 
all. The one with the reserves or, to put it 
another way, the team least depleted by 
injuries, winds up in front, h'or the past 
three years it has been Detroit. Before 
that it was the Rams. This year a lot of 
football astronomers see George Halas’ 
Bears— the Monsters of the Midway- 
renewing the reign of terror they lield over 
the league in the days of Bronko Xagur- 
skl and Sid Luckman. Whoever wins, the 
Western Conference shoiil<i again provide 
not only the best football but the real 
payday crowds. Without any confi<Ience 
whatsoever, SI picks this divi.sion to end 
in the following order for the following 
reasons; 

Detroit Lions. Buddy Parker has 
proved himself the most resourceful <'oach 
' in his division. He also has Bobby Layne, 
a pugnaciously determined (juarlerback 
who can raise a team out of ai)i)arent de- 
feat; Doak Walker, the best all-round [iro 
back in the business; an awesome <lefe!tsive 
line flanked by 2.5U-pound Leon Hart: an 
impressive roster of big rookie linemen to 
fill up holes caused by retirement and the 
inevitable migrations to Canada. 

Chicago Bears. After .‘15 years in pro 
football — he coached and played end for 
the Bears before the XFL was formed in 
1921 — Coach George Halas has never 
learned to suffer defeat gladly. In recent 
years when his material was low and his 
attack somewhat dated, Hulas kejit the 
Bears a threat by his unquenchable desire 
to win, and no team played the Bears 
without taking home an impressive col- 
lection of scars and bruises. This \ear 
Halas has a fine young crop of novitiates 
plus Harlon Hill, a stringhean of an end 
who was such a whi?. on the long pass last 
year that he had old fans talking in terms 
of Don Hutson. The Halas monsters will 
lose a few. but the kind of rough, tough 
football Halasteaehes may hejust what is 
needed to win this nip-and-tuck division. 

San Francisco ASers. The greatest 
running backfield in football historj-— 
Hugh McKlhenny, Joe Perry an<l John 
Henry Johnson — belongs to this club. 


They say you can’t win by running in pro 
ball, but with Y. A. Tittle to throw pa.sses 
the IWers have had the most versatile and 
e.xplosive attack in the game for the past 
several years when inspired. The trouble 
was they couldn’t stay inspired for (30 
minutes, and they had a way of dawdling 
over their big first-half leads and letting 
them e.xpire towards the end of the game. 
This year they hope that Red Strader, 
their new coach, will cure the fault with- 
out losing the offense. If he doe.s, the -I9ers 
will lead the division for the first time. 

Los Angeles Rams. For years they 
have had the finest football talent in the 
league, but no coach could keep them 
hai)py and unified. F’or three of the last 
five years Quarterltack Xorm Van Brocklin 
has led the league in passing, which is the 
backbone of the Ram attack. PIven with- 
out Klroy iCrazy Legs' Hirsch, the Rams 
will again have at least three of the 
league’s best receivers hut the running 
attack and defense are still (luestionable. 
Coach Sid Gilman, a young newcomer 
from the college ranks ((’ineinnaii ' will 
have to cure these defects before the Rams 
can regain the top. 

Green Bay Packers. These are the 
dog days for the once-great Packers. 
Coach Lisle Blackhourn took over last 
year and converted this last stronghold of 
the singlewing to the T. and Tobin Rote, 
his (juarlerback, showed great promise. 
But the Packers needed a thorough re- 
building, and Blackhourn is now giving 
it to them. Despite the retirement of 
Clayton Toniiemaker, an Olympian line- 
backer, the I’ackers will have the kind of 
defense that will hurt better clubs, but 
the scoring punch Just isn't there yet. 

Baltimore Colts. Here is about the 
best defensive line in eillier league with 
five men averaging 2.58 pounds from end 
to end. There is also Coach Weeh Eubank, 
an able Paul Brown disciple now in his 
.second \ ear with the Colts. Then there is 
little (.5 feet 1 inch, ITO-pound' Buddy 
Young, a scathack who sometimes makes 
the big pros look like stone statues, .^fter 
that, it is purely a (.iue.slion of whether 
Pluhank's prize plums from the draft — 
especially P'ullhack Alan iThe Horse) 
Ameche, and (iiiarterl)ack George Shaw 
from Oregon —will pro\'ide t he nucleus for 
llie kind of wide-open attack the Colls 
need to hoist lliein from the cellar. 


BOBBV LAYNCOF DCTROITFAKCSAPASS 


HILL OF CHICAGO BEARS TAKES A PASS 
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EASTERN CONFERENCE 



GRAHAM OF CLEVELANO HANDS OFF 



* ."V 


ClANCANCLLI OF PHILADELPHIA CUTS IN 



LANDRV OF NEM YORK PUNTS LONG ONE 
MATSON OF CHICAGO CARDS IS AWAY 



Since joining the NFL in 1950 the Cleve- 
land Browns have never finished worse 
lhan first in the Eastern di\ islon (or Con- 
ference, as it is now called'. Last year — 
Ihe first in Coach I'aul Brown’s major re- 
invetiation program for his aging team — 
the Browns started slowly, losing two of 
iheir first three games, while the (jiant.s 
and Eagles looked as it tliey might end 
the Brown regime. It was not to be. atid 
Ihe Browns, having assimilated their new 
talent, went on to win ilie next eight 
.straight as well as their second NFL title 
in the December play-off with Detroit 
Altliough the Eagles and Giants seem to 
have improved enough to give the East- 
ern Conference a genuine three-team race 
this year, the final standings in the divi- 
sion should end about as li.sted below — 
with Cleveland, of course, on lop. 

Cleveland Browns. Otto Graham’s 
celebrated retiremem will probal^ly have 
to be deferred now that a federal court lias 
enjoined Rookie Bolifiy Freeman from 
ducking out on his Canadian contract 
That leaves the team with no sulistituie 
for Quarterback George Ratlerman, who 
was finally set to inherit Graham's job. 
With much-battered Graham hack for his 
10th year, the Browns would have an of- 
fefi.si\'e field leader who is un.surpa.s.sed in 
pro ranks. Beyond tliat, Cleveland lias 
llie coaching of Paul Brown, undeniable 
master of his craft. With a carefully se- 
lected crop of rookies on hand to replace 
the inevitable (ieplelion and pep up the 
veterans, who’s to say the Browns won’t 
repeal’? 

Philadelphia Eagles. A heas'y asset 
for this team i.s its pair ol pa.s.sing quart- 
er backs; Adrian Burk and Bobby Thom- 
ason. But more important, Coach Jim 
Trimble finally feels he has an outside- 
inside running attack to take the pre.Ksure 
off the passing The outside runners are 
Don Johnson and Skippy Giancanelli. 
both hobbled by injuries last year Imt 
now seemingly sound N’ol since they won 
the title in 19-J9 have the Eagles been as 
well balanced, defensively and offensively 
—and as optimistic. 

NewYork Giants. Coach Jim Lee How- 
ell. an old Giant end starting his second 
year as head coach, is still rebuilding 
the old-fashioned club he inherited from 
Steve Owen — a club tremendous on de- 
fense with a solid, jolting grountl attack 


but lacking the sudden-death scoring 
threat that makes a modern pro team 
great. Howell wants offensive strength 
and hopes to get it from Rookies Joe 
Heap, a Kotre Darner; Mel Triplett, a 
bashing fullliack from Toledo, and Alex 
Webster, a 210-pound halfback who was 
voted Ea.sterii Canada’s M\'P la.sl year. 
The Giant.s still liavi* their iron defense 
spearheaded b.\ Tom Landry, their vet- 
eran halfback and gr<‘at kicker, but the 
passing attack is erratic. 

Washington Redskins. Once a peren- 
nial power in the league, they fade<i when 
Sammy Baugh retired, but this year they 
are the team most likely to surprise. In 
Eddie I.eBaron. back from a year in Can- 
ada. they luive a walch-foli quarterback 
who can be touched with genius on his 
hajjpy days; and Ralph Guglielmi, the 
great Notre Dame All-America (piarter- 
back, showed what he can do against pros 
in tile All-Star Game. The big factor, 
however, is new Coach .Joe Kuliarich. who 
has found a way to do his job without 
noisy backstage heckling from George 
I’reslon Marshall, the Redskins’ petulant 
owner. Assuming that team harmony has 
been restored, the Redskins have the pass- 
ing and defense to hurt anyone in the 
league on a given Sunda.v, but not the 
horses to keeji it up week after week. 

Pittsburgh Steelers. These in-and- 
outers beat Cleveland 55 27 one Sunday 
in l*)5 l. K\ erytliing worked that day, hut 
it seldom does for the Steelers, and the 
consistency vvon't be much belter this 
year. They liave a good but unpredicta- 
ble passer in Quarterback Jim Finks, a 
fine runner in I.ynn Cliandnois and a good 
receiver in lia.v .Mathews. There i.s a .smat- 
tering of fine men for oilier positions, but 
this is not a well-rnundcd team. 

Chicago Cardinals. They frankly ad- 
mit they have nowliere to look but up so 
their liopes ride with their bumper crop 
of rookies— .Max Boydston, thecelebrated 
end from Oklalioma; lour Hose Bowlers 
from Ohio State and USC; but most of 
all an Oregon State halfliack named Dave 
.Mann, who has been burning up military 
gridirons for two yeans. Mixing these in- 
gredients with Halfback Ollie Matson, a 
former Olympic sprinter who is already 
writing his name in the record books, the 
Card.s may soon expect to move up, but 
[irobably not this year. □; 
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polo players, and he is also one of the 
hardest hitting. Not without reason 
has he been called the Babe Ruth or 
Ted Williams of polo. His free and 
easy, lassolike swipe at a moving ball, 
his ability to catch it in mid-air and 
propel it in the opposite direction the 
way Ruth or Williams have caught 
a blazing horsehide and sent it scream- 
ing toward the bleachers, have made 
him as dangerous on the defensive 
as on the offensive, which is what a 
great player has to be. Even at his 
age— which he doesn’t show— and de- 
spite a slight paunch, Smith will still 
outride and outsmash men who are 
20 or 30 years his junior. 

This great riding ability and the 
tremendous power of his strokes have 
made Smith a natural No. 3 man on 
most teams, although he ha.s played a 
lot at No. 2 as well. No. 3 is the chief 
offensive-defensive position. No. 1 and 
No. 2 are comparable to forwards on 
a basketball team, and the back is a 
roving goal tender who, unlike a hock- 
ey goalie, makes downfieid sorties on 
occasion. At any moment No. 3 must 
be ready to lead an assault toward 
the opposition goal and also turn in 
a flash and drop back to break up an 
opposition thrust or protect his own 
goal if his back is temporarily out of 
position. In a fast game, only a No. 2, 
a.s the chief offensive rover, is apt to do 
more riding than a No. 3, but the rid- 
ing done by No. 3 is invariably more 
difficult. He should be the fastest 
thinker on the field, able to anticipate 
the strategy and tactics of all four 
members of the opposition as well as 
gauge the riding and shotmaking ca- 
pacities of his own team members. 

Smith began as a No. 1 and No. 2 
when he started playing polo in the 
fall of 1924 in Texas, but by the lime 
he came East in 1927 and saw Hitch- 
cock and Devereux Milburn, the great- 
est American back, play at Westbury, 
L.I. he began to concentrate on No. 3 
position too. In 1930, with a seven- 
goal rating, Smith played with Long 
Island’s Roslyn team that won the 
Monty Waterbury Cup and, as a result 
of his fine performance, was named a 
substitute on the American quartet 
that whipped the British in the Inter- 
national Tournament that year. By 
1932 he had acquired his reputation 
as a fearless rider who gave and took 
no quarter. In the semifinals of the 
national open at Meadow Brook, play- 
ing with John Hay Whitney’s Green- 
tree team against Eastcott, Smith was 


described by the late Harry Cross, the 
New York //rrrtWT'rd)H«p’« polo expert, 
a.s “riding with all the abandon of a 
cowpunclier at a rodeo.” He was all 
over the field, controlling beautiful 
long drives with his best shots, the off- 
side forward and back, and spearhead- 
ing the attack. Toward the end of the 
game his pony pitched him forward 
and Smith was painfully hurt, but he 
came hack after resting and led Green- 
tree to a one-point victory with what 
was afterward found to be a fractured 
el bow. 

SUCCESSOR TO HITCHCOCK 

It was the following year, having 
earned a nine-goal rating, that Smith 
played what he himself considers his 
finest polo — in the East-West matches. 
The East was made up of the polished 
internationalists, Hitchcock, Raymond 
and Winston Guest and Michael 
Phipps; it was a 32-goal team playing 
against a poorer-mounted 31-goal West 
quartet that had scarcely worked out 
together before the match began at 
Lake Forest, III. The two Texans, 
Smith and H. W. (Rube) Williams, led 
the West, and the other two were a 
pair of Californians, Elmer Boeseke 
and Aidan Roark. Everyone thought 
the East would win, but the West won 
two out of three to take the title. In 
the first wild contest, which the W'ost 
took 15-11, Smith scored on five out of 
six penalty shots, an astonishing rec- 
ord. He was described as “a centaur in a 
berserk fury.” In the fifth period, he 


smashed into Raymond Guest’s horse 
and was knocked unconscious for 20 
minutes. An ambulance clanged by to 
take him to the hospital, but he got up 
and climbed back into the saddle and 
finished the game, doing almost as well 
as before he was hurt. Now he admits, 
“1 didn’t remember very much about 
it afterward.” 

The late Will Rogers, a very low- 
goal player (he once requested a minus- 
one-goal rating) but a high polo enthu- 
siast, was especially happy about the 
West’s victory. Hailing Smith as the 
natural successor to Hitchcock, whom 
the Texan had outscored, Rogers wrote, 
“The East never thought the West 
could muster up four guys with white 
pants, much less some mallets. . . . 
Well, the hillbillies heat the dudes and 
took the polo championship right out 
of the drawing room and into the bunk- 
house. . . . The East always thought 
you had to have a hirtli certificate to 
play it. Poor old society! Nothing ex- 
clusive left. . . . Now polo has gone to 
the buckwheat belt.” 

Rogers wrote with as much truth as 
gloating and wit. The next year Smith 
got his first lO-goal rating, and while 
he dropped back to eight and nine the 
following three years, he had earned 
the permanent respect of the polo 
world; it was to the credit of the blue- 
blooded Easterners that they hence- 
forth accepted the red-blooded Texans 
for what they were worth. Smith has 
held his 10-goal mark since 1938. 

International matches are not what 
they used to be, although with ten- 
sions diminished it’s now hoped that 
an Argentine team will come to the 
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poll) players, and lie is also one of the 
hardest hitting. Not without reason 
has he l)een called tlie Haite Uulh or 
T<'d of polo. Hi.s free and 

easy, lassolike swipe at a movitig hall, 
his ability to catch it in mid-air and 
propel it in the opposite rlirection the 
way Ruth or Williams have caught 
a hlaxing lior.seliide and sent it scream- 
ing toward the bleaclicrs, have ma<le 
him as dangerous on llie defensive 
as on the offensivt*, wliieli is what a 
great player has li) be. Kven at bis 
age — which he doesn’t .show— and de- 
spite a slight (jaunch, Smith will still 
outride and outsmash men who are 
20 or ■‘{0 years his junior. 

This great riding aijility ami the 
tremendous power of his slrokas have 
made Sntilh a natural No. ti man on 
most teams, although ho ha.s played a 
lot at No. 2 as well. No. :i is the chief 
ofTensive-defensive position. No. 1 and 
No. 2 are comparable to forwards on 
a basketball team, anti the hack is a 
roving goal tender wlio, unlike a liock- 
ey goalie, makes downtiold sorties on 
occasion. At any moment No. must 
he ready to lead an as.sault toward 
the opposition goal and also turn in 
a Hash and drop back to break up an 
opposition thru.si or protect his own 
goal if his back is temporarily out of 
position. In a fast game, only a No. 2, 
as the chief offensive rover, is apt to do 
more riding than a No. d, but the rid- 
ing done l)y No. :} is invariably more 
ditlicult. He should l)e the fastest 
thinker on llie field, able to anticipate 
the strategy and tactics of all four 
members of the opposition as well as 
gauge the riding and shotmaking ca- 
pacities of his own team members. 

Smith began a.s a No. I anrl No. 2 
when he started playing polo in the 
fall of 1924 in Texas, but by the time 
he came East in 1927 and saw Hitch- 
cock and Devereux Milburn, the great- 
est American back, play at Westbury, 
L.I. he began to concenlrace on No. 
position too. In 1930, with a seven- 
goal rating. Smith played with Long 
Island’s Roslyn team that won the 
Monti' Waterbury Cup and, as a re.sult 
of his fine performance, was named a 
substitute on the American quartet 
that whipped the British in the Inter- 
national Tournament that year. By 
1932 he had acquired his reputation 
as a fearless rider who gave and took 
no quarter. In the semifinals of the 
national open at Meadow Brook, play- 
ing with John Hay Whitney’s Green- 
tree team against Eastcott, Smith was 
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(U'scrilifd by the late Harry Cro.ss, the 
Ni'w York lli rnhl Triluinv’a [)()lo expert, 
a.s "riding wiili all the al)ant|on of a 
cowpimchcr at a rodeo." He na.s all 
over (he ficltl, controlling beautiful 
long drives with his best .sliots, the off- 
sid«‘ forwanl and back, and .spearhead- 
ing the attack. T<)\var<] the end of the 
game his pony pitched him forward 
and Smith wa.s painfully hurt, but he 
cajDC back after resting and let) Green- 
tret? to u one-point victory with wlial 
w;is afterward fouml to be a fractured 
ell70W. 

SUCCESSOR TO HtTCHCOCK 

It was the following year, having 
earned a nine-goal rating, that Sinitli 
played what he hinJself considers his 
finest polo — in the Esust-Wosl matehes. 
The East wils made up of the puli.slied 
internationalists, Hitchcock, Raymond 
and Winston Guest aiul .Micliael 
I’hipp.s; it wa.s a ■j2-goal team playing 
agaiiKst a poorer-mounted 31-goal West 
(luafR't that tiad scarcely worketl out 
together before the match began at 
I..ake Forest, 111. The two Te.xans, 
.Smith and H. W. (Rube) Williams, led 
the We.st. ami the other two were a 
pair of Californians, Elmer Boeseke 
and Aidan Roark. Everyone thought 
the East would win, but the West won 
two out of three to take the title. In 
the first wild contest, which the West 
took 15-11, Smith scored on five out of 
six penalty .shots, an a.stoni.shiiig rec- 
ord. He wa.s describecl as "a centaur in a 
berserk fury.” In the fifth period, he 


smashed into Raymond (lueat's horse 
and ua.s knocked unconscious for 20 
minutes. .Vn amhulanee clanged by to 
take him to the hospital, but he got up 
and climlied back into the saddle and 
finished tlie game, doing almost as well 
as before he wa.s hurt. Noa' he admits, 
"I didn’t rememlier very much about 
it afterward." 

The laie Will Rogers, a very low- 
goal player (he once retiuested a minu.s- 
otie-goal rating/ f»ut a high polo enthu- 
siast, was especially happy about the 
WasL'.s Hailing Smilh a.s the 

natural successor to Hitchco<-k, whom 
the Texan had outscored, Rogers wrote, 
"The K’a.sl nei'er tfioiight the West 
could muster up four guys with while 
pant.s, much less some mallets. . . . 
Well, the hillbillies beat the dude.s and 
look the polo championship right out 
of the drawingroom and into the bunk- 
house. . . . The East always thought 
you had to have a birth certificate to 
pla,\’ it. Poor old socieiyl Nothing ex- 
clusive left. . . . Now polo has gone to 
the buckwheat belt." 

Rogers wrote with as much truth as 
gloating and wit. The next year Smith 
got his first 10-goiil ratitig, and while 
he dropped hack to eiglit and nine the 
fallowing three years, he ha<l earned 
the permanent respect of the polo 
world: it was to the credit ol the blue- 
blooded Easterners that they hence- 
fortli accepted the red-l)looded Texans 
for what they were worth. Smith lias 
lield his 10-goal mark .since 1938. 

International matches are not what 
they used to be. although with ten- 
sions dimiiiLshed it’s now hoped that 
an Argentine team will come to the 
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naturiil tliorouglibreds." Sniilli says. 
"Twenty years ago we thought a half- 
breed was pretty good down in Texas, 
but now we don't offer a horse unless 
he's three-quarters true. The more 
thorough a horse is bred, the l)etter 
his staying power.” 

Smith will take a pony at the age 
of -t or 5 and train it for at least two 
years. A polo pony's best playing span 
is from 7 to 12. although there are 
horses that have played competitively 
at the hoary age of 18 and a few whose 
hearts have given out gloriously in the 
middle of a chukker. Because of mecha- 
nization on the range, it’s a lot harder 
than it used to be to find good young 
ponies, but each year Smith manages 
to corral ten or so at $400 to $fi0l) 
apiece and start their training before 
he heads north or southeast with a 
string of 10 or 12 that are ready for 
play. He tries to sell four to six of 
these at prices from $1,500 to $:{,000. 

"Fellows like Kube Williams and 
myself used to leave Texa.s and sell our 
best horses out from under us in a 
month or so,” Smith says. "Then we’d 
play the rest of the season on what we 
had left, or on what someone loaned 
us. Now, for the first time, I feel I’m 
in Hitchcock’s class in the saddle. I 
bought 25 horses at the end of the war 
and I’ve kept eight of the best for my- 


ar. replacing tnem granuai- 

ly. It makes all the difference in the 
world. You’ve got to <lo it to play 10- 
goal polo. A poor player on a good 
pony will ride a good player on a poor 
pony off the ball almost any lime.” 
Pausing a moment. Smith grinned. "I 
figure an old man like me deserves a 
special break.” 

Smith is essentially a shy person 
and, in true cowboy tradition, not a 
particularly loquacious one, but it Ls 
doubtful that a player exists today 
who would yet want to gamble on rid- 
ing him off. (Riding off denotes the 
ability of a man to have his pony out- 
gallop and bump along an opponent's 
horse, to “take the man”— keep the 
opponent tied up and away from the 
ball.) As a continuous contest in hard 
and clever riding, polo today is not 
much different from what it is believed 
to have l)een some 2,000 years ago, 
when it was first played, some say, by 
Iranian tribes in Central Asia, or. oth- 
ers claim, at the Mogul courts, whore 
the emperors u.sefl it to lest the mettle 
of their men. 

The Emperor Al)kar (1547-1005), a 
great Mogul soldier and polo enthusi- 
ast (he even invented a slow-burning 
flame-ball for use after dark), had his 
praises as a player sung in almost the 
same words now used to extol Smith, 
and for the same reasons. In hLs court 
chronicle, Abkar's Prime Minister not- 
ed, “His Majesty is unrivaled for the 
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hilling the ball; he often manage.s to 
strike the ball when it is in the air and 
astonishes all.” The Moguls called the 
game rh<iiiijii)i, meaning l)all-and-stick, 
and ii did not become polo until they 
brought it with their conquests to 
India and Tibet— the word in Tibet 
for it was pulu (meaning willow root), 
which the British made polo, .fames 
Gordon Bennett, the editor of the 
New York lli-ntld, brought the game 
to America from England in 187f>, and 
he might as readily have hired Abkar's 
bard as the San Antonio scribe who 
wrote typically of Smith, a short time 
ago, "Those who have seen him race 
down a polo field at full lilt after a 
crazily bouncing willow ball, connect 
with it in mid-air in a clean swipe with 
the slender barrel head of his whippy 
polo mallet and drive it .singing in the 
wind half the length of the field agree 
there has never been any like him and 
perhaps never will be.” 

PLAYED BEST POLO WITH ICLEHART* 

The chief reason Smith is still such a 
fine player at 51 and sucli a <langcrous, 
hard rider is that he i.s on a hor.se for 
four hours or more almost every day, 
which of course is wliat the Moguls 
were, too. If he is not actually playing 
polo, he will ride up and down a field 
alone with a mallet and "stick a few 
balls,”— smack a ball back and forth 
to practice his strokes. As a means of 
keeping both eye and muscle tuned, 
for horse as well as man, polo players 
think this seemingly idle activity is as 
important as baseball players regard 
batting and fielding practice. 

There i.s a lot in polo, as in most 
other sports, to playing regularly with 
men who know eacfi other’s styles and 
special abilities. Low-goal [)layers nor- 
mally are confined to their cIuIls, scat- 
tered all over the country, and high- 
goal jdayers nowadays no longer have 
the incentive of fre(|uent international 
matches to make them play together 
iLs often as they did before the war. 

Smith figures he has played his finest 
polo through the years with Stewart 
fglehart, wlio, at 4.5, is one of the oth- 
er two 10-gual players in the United 
States (Bob Skene of ('alifornia is the 
thirfh; but Igleharl does not play as 
much as he used to. and he and Smith 
now join up rarely. Along with Iglehart, 
Smith has most enjoyed playing with 
Mike Phipp.s, an eight-goal man. With 
Winston Guest (whose last rating was 
nine in 1947) at l)ack, this quartet com- 
pares witli the alltime best. The fact 
that there are few groups on the hori- 
zon to match it is due, Smith feels, to 
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TOP U.S. POLO TEAMS 


Anh'rican pnlo is .soliiJfy biis«'<J on sojiu* fiO 
liirkjt* iin<l small mcmb«T rliibs of iht- U.S, 
I'liio Association dividi-d into circuit.' 
wliii-h sprca<l acr()>s the nation. From those 
clul)s tournament loams an- <lra\vn, al* 
ihoutrh occasionally four players may band 
lonethiT, take a team name, an<l play with- 
out the backinn of a club. Some of the clubs 
play only outdoor polo, others only the 
indoor v'ame. A number of cliiits play both, 
or else a combintilion uaine which is called 
“arena polo." 

Top r.S. Polo clubs by circuit are; 
NORTHEASTERN: Meatlow Rrook Club, 
Wesibury. N.Y,; Rliiid Brook Polo Club. 
Portchoster. N’.V. central: Ivory Polo 
Club, Detroit, -Mich.; Milwaukee Polo 
Club, Wis.: Oak Brook Polo Club, llias- 
rlale. III. SOUTHEASTERN: Brandy- 
wine Polo .Association. WilininKion, Del.: 
(Julf Stream Polo Club, Delray Beach, Khi.: 
.Aiken Polo (‘lub, Aiken, S.f'. PACIFIC 
COAST: Santa Barbara Courtly i’olo .A'- 
sociation, Santa Barbara, (’alif.; San Fran- 
cisco Polo Club. Calif.; San Mateo-Burlin- 
Kame Polo Club. San Mateo, Calif. 
SOUTHWESTERN: Kl Rtinchito Polo 
Club. Vernon, Texa<: Polo .A.-;s<ii'ialicin <rf 
r)allas, Texas; San Antonio Polo Club, 
Texu'- NORTHWESTERN: Fairfield 
Polo .A.ssocialion. Wichita, Kan. 


the (learlli of uood youiik player.s wlio 
arc able to play polo rcKularly. 

(ioitijj after lus fifth national open 
team crown in the next fortnijtlit at 
Oak Brook, Smith will Im j)layinK uith 
Ills Hinsdale .sponsor, Paul Butler, a 
wealthy airplane dealer and paper 
manufacturer, whose spon.sorship of 
the sport. Inoludiiig financing trijts for 
players and maintaininK a larne slablo, 
outstrips his own aliility as a three- 
Koal player. The other two players on 
the quartet are Gu.s White -Jr., a fellow 
Texan with a fine seven-Roal ratiiiK. 
unri Bill Skidmore, rated at live Koals. 

Smith expects Oak Brook ti) do bet- 
ter than it did last year, when it wa-s 
whipped in the semifinals, but because 
jiolo remain.s a highly individual game, 
it's doulitful lie’ll lose his 1 n-goal handi- 
cap no matter what happen.s in the 
matches. The polo association’s handi- 
cap committee know that Smith play.s 
more constantly than anyone else and 
that, in spite of his advancing years, 
he still plays like a galloping Texas 
ranger pursuing his old hard-riding 
maxim as if he were cliasing an outlaw 
— “take your man out and also liit the 
ball, and if you can’t hit the liall at 
lea.si take your man.” That’s how he 
began playing polo and that’s how he 
will play until he racks up his mallel.s. 
There’s no prospect of that as far as 
Smith is concerned, fn more ways than 
one, it’s as he says, “Polo is what keeps 
me going.” n d 
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lOUSLY TO KCCr UP WITH A TRAIN GOING (B MPH OVER A tVlEASURCO MILE 


YESTERDAY 



I N THE 1890’s when bi- 
cycle racing was a na- 
tional sport, the fastest 
amateur on the boards 
was Charles M. Murphy, 
a slim, wiry young man 
with a blond mustache 
shaped like the handle- 
bars of his Trihune rac- 
ing bike. Murphy was employed by a Brooklyn bicycle 
dealer but spent most of his time in racing togs riding for 
the Kings County Wheelmen. And ride he could. He rode 
to several world and American records (according to a 
booklet he wrote alter he became famous! and was “one 
of the recognized champion bicycle rider.s of America.” 


In 189{> when Murphy was 28, he startled the bicycle 
world by announcing that there was hardly a limit to the 
speed he could rnake in a mile run if he could get behind a 
pacemaker large enough to eliminate wind resistance. "I 
declared that I could follow a railroad train and that there 
was not a locomotive built which could get away from me. 
I immediately became the laughing stock ol the world.” 

One who did not join in the world’s mirth was Hal Fuller- 
ton, a special agent of the Long Island Railroad. It would 
be a great publicity stunt for the railroad, thought Fuller- 
ton, if Murphy could stay with a train going 60 miles an 
hour. Did Murphy think he could do it? “Of course,” 
replied Murphy. 

It took month-s to work out the details. Fullerton exam- 
ined many miles of track before he found a suitable place 



MURPHY in later life with bike 
that made him famous in 1899. 
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for the tesit — a throp-milp st-oiion of track at Maywood 
Station, L.l. (a siding between FarmiuKdale and Babylon), 
which was smooth, level and straight. Between the rails 
along the entire cour.se workmen laid a wooden track of 
10-lnch-wide planks so neatly joined and planed that a 
spirit level placed anywhere on the boards showed the 
hubl)le s(|uarely in the middle. A huge hood to shield Mur- 
phy from the rush of displaced air was built out from 
the rear of the special coach he was to follow. Experiments 
made witli pieces of paper dropped from the moving car 
showed that there was no suction or wind pressure of any 
kind within the hootl. Murphy would ride in dead air. 

On the day ol the great event (June HO. 1899), Murphy 
appeared on itie track clad in blue woolen tights and long- 
slwved jersey. He seemed cairn and confident. Before him 
stretched the three-mile track, lined on both sides with 
hundreds of spectators. Crowding the coach wore members 
of the press, judges, timers, an announcer with a mega- 
photK' and referee James E. Sullivan. A.A.U. secretary. 

Engineer Sam Booth and Murphy knew what they liad 
to do. Booth wa.s to gailier enough momentum so that 
wlien lie reached the start a mile away iie would be going 
(Ul rnpfi or better. He was to hold the speed over (he meas- 
ured mile, then apply the brakes gently so that Murphy 
(il he wa.s still with him) would not CTa.sli against the 
coacli. Murphy knew he liad to ride the center lO-itU'h plank 
and keep his eyes on a vertical strip of while on the car. 

At o:10 p.nn the signal was passed to Booth. Murphy 
moutiied his hike, grasped a rod on the car hut released it 
as soon as he got in motion. With head down and legs 
pumping furiously, Murphy seemed to be jiart of i he car as 
Booth roared across the starting mark with the throttle 
wide open. For over a (luarter of a mile iMurphy stayed 
with the car. Then it began to inch away from him. Above 
on (he platform frantic ollicials shouted encouragement at 
the fading cyclist. As Murphy tells it; “h'red Burns asked 
me through the megapliono what was (lie matter. I raised 
my liead from the bent position on the handlebars to reply. 
Quick as a tlash I fell back 50 feet. With all the energy 
and power at my command I tried to regain the lost ground. 
It was no use, I was doomed to failure. . . . The suspense 
became maddening. I .saw ridicule, contempt, disgrace and 
a lifetime dream gone up in smoke. ()! how I suffered.” 

But Murpliy’s lifetime dream did not go up in smoke. 
With renewed determination he made up the distance and 
was hack in the hood at the finish. Shortly after the train 
crossed the marked mile, strong arms reached down from 
above and up came .Murphy, bicycle and all. Quickly the 
otticial.s removed his toes from tlie pedals and bore him, 
face downward and rigid, into t he coach like lackeys (iring- 
ing in a Yule log. “Carry me back to where my wife is,” 
.said Murphy, who was thought to be momentarily dement- 
ed. Jubilant officials ignored the re(|uest, pounded him on 
the liack and shouted that his time wa.s 57 -I 5 st*cond.s — 
the fastest mile on record. From llial moment until the enil 
of his days he was known as “Miie-a-.Minute .Murphy.” 

Murphy turned pro and went into vaudeville on the 
strength of his fame. Later he beeame a motorcycle eop on 
New York’s police force. He died in 19.50 at the age of 79. 
Murphy's train-paced feat still stands as the record. .And 
another incidental feat of his whicfi has gone unnoticed 
but has never been e<iualed: Has anyone but Murphy ever 
boarded a train going roughly GO miles an hour? 



ON A TRIAL SPIN. .\Iurphy wearing blue racing logs tests ibe 
speciuliy built track of lO-inch-wide planks laid between the 
rails on a three-mile level stretch near f’armingdale, Long Island. 



AT THE START, a swarm of photographers mount huge cam- 
cr.Ls on tripod.s to record the event. To avoid wiml pressure Mur- 
phy rode in a .shield which exiended from (he rear of the coach. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALl TIMES ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

September 2 through September 1 1 


ntIDAY, SEPTfMUR 2 


Botaball 

• Chicago vs. St. Louis. Wrigley Field. Chicago, 
2:25 p.m. (Mutual* *). 

• Bobby Bell vs. Carmelo Costa, lightweights. Mad. 

• Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC*). 

Feolboll 

Los Angeles Rams vs. Cleveland Browns (exhibi- 
tion), Los Angeles, 8 :30 p.m. P.D.T, 

Detroit Lions vs. Pittsburgh Sleelers (exhibition). 
Miami, Fla., 8 pm, E.S.T. 

Horta Jumping 

U.S. Equestrian Natl. Open. Oxford, Mich, (until 
Sept. 5). 

Rodeo 

Iowa State Fair. Oes Moines, la. (until Sept. 5). 
Sofiball 

Nall, women’s championship, Portland, Ore. (un- 
til Sept. 9). 

Tennis 

• USLTA natl. singles & mixed doubles champion- 

• ships, Forest Hills. N.Y. (until Sept. 11); (NBC: 
TV 2 p.m., radio— intermittent pickups, Sept. 
10 8 . 11 ), 


Aulo Rocing 

Santa Barbara sports car road races, Santa Bar- 
bara. Calif, (also Sept. 4). 

Baseball 

• Cleveland vs. Chicago. Municipal Stadium, Cleve- 

• land, 1 ;S5 p.m. (TV-CBS*. radio-Mulual*). 
ii. ^meiitaTi Legion woi'iil senes tinaV 
Minn. 

Foot boll 

Washington Redskins vs. Chicago Bears (exhibi- 
tion), Memphis, Tenn..8 p.m. E.S.T. 

'’hiladelphia Eagles vs. Green Bay Packers (ex- 
hibition), Charleston, W.Va., 8 :05 p m. 

Horse Racing 

• Washington Pk. Futurity. $75,000, 6 f.. 2-yr,- 

• olds, Washington Pk., Homewood, III., 6:15 p.m. 
(CBS*). 

Buckeye Handicap. $40,000, VA m., 3-yr.'Olds 
up. Randall Pk., N. Randall. (Ohio. 

Vagrancy Handicap. $25,000, 7 t., 3-yr.-oIds up, 
f & m. Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Ventnor Turf Stakes. $25,000, 1 1/16 m.. 3-yr.- 
olds, Atlantic City. N.J. 

Horseshoe Pilching 

Natl. AAU championships. Little Rock, Ark. (also 
Sept. 4). 

Molarcycling 

AMA-sanctioned 100-m. championship speedway 
race, Langhorne. Pa. 

AMA-sanclioned 7-m. dirt track championship, 
St. Paul. Minn. 

Softball 

Slow pitch tournament, Pittsburgh (until Sept. 5). 


SUNDAY, SCPTEMBER 4 


Auto Racing 

SCCA natl. sports car meet, Thompson Raceway, 
Conn. 

Sports car races. Courtland AFB, Huntsville, Ala, 
Natl. Hot Rod Assn, regional eliminations. Lake 
City. Fla. (also Sept. 5). 

Baseball 

• Cleveland vs. Chicago. Municipal Stadium, Cleve- 
land, 2 p.m.(Mutual'L 

Football 

• San Francisco 49ers vs. Chicago Cardinals (exhi- 
bition). San Francisco. 2 p.m. P.D.T. (ABC‘i 

Golf 

Insurance City Open final, Wethersfield. Conn. 

Polo 

Nall. Open tournament, Oakbrook PC. Hinsdale, 
lll.(unlil Sept. 11). 

Speed Racing 

Bonneville natl. hot rod & motorcycle speed 
Inals end. Bonneville Flats, nearWendover. Utah. 



Aulo Racing 

NASCAR "Southern 500" race, Darlington, S.C. 
AAA 100-m natl. championship race. Du Quoin. 
Ill 

AAA natl. championship hill climb. Pikes Peak. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

SCCA nail sports car races, Kansas City. Kan. 

Boteball 

• Detroit vs. Chicago. Briggs Stadium, Detroit, 
2:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

• Anthony Pulel vs. Bobby Courchesne, light- 
weights. St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p m. 
(Du Monl') 

Horse Racing 

Washington Pk. Handicap. $100,000. I m., 3-yf. 
olds up, Washington Pk,. Homewood. III. 

Del Mar Handicap. $25,000. P/i m., 3-yi.-olds 
up, Del Mar. Calif. 

Bay Shore Ifandicap. $25,000, 7 f.. 3-yr.-olds up. 
Aqueduct. N.Y. 

Pageant Stakes. $20,000, I 1/16 m,. 3-yr- old 
fillies. Atlantic City, N.J. 

Motorbooling 

Natl. 44-cu -in. runabout championships. Mill- 
ville, N.J. 

Stock outboard 100-m. marathon. Lake Chelan, 
Wash. 


TUfSOAY, SEPTIMUR 6 


Canoeing 

U.S- VS- Great Britain. Inti. Challenge CuP for 
WaabAWA , N .Y . 

Foolball 

Baltimore Colts vs. New York Giants (exhibition), 
Minneapolis.Sp.m.C.S.T. 

Harness Racing 

Horseman Stake, $32,000. 2-yr.-old trotters, 
Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis. 

Mallory Cup finals, Grosse Pt., Mich, (until Sept. 
8 ). 

N, American Star Class championships, Ameri- 
can YC.Rye. N.Y.{until Sept. 10). 


Baseball 

• Boston vs. Detroit, Fenway Pk.. Boston, 1:55 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

• Carmen Basilio vs. Gil Turner, welterweights 

• (non-titie), Syracuse. N.Y. (10 rds,). (ABC; TV — 
10 p.m., radio 10:15 p.m.). 

Inti. Tuna Cup malch, Wedgeport. N.S. (until 
Sept. 9). 

Horness Racing 

Fox Stake, $32,000, 2-yf.-old pacers. Indiana 
Stale Fair. Indianapolis. 

Horse Rocing 

St. Leger. IVi m.. 132 yds., 3-yr.-olds, Don- 
caster. England. 

Manhasset Bay YC Race Week. Manhasset Bay, 
N.Y. (until Sept. U). 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBiR • 


Baseball 

• New York vs. Kansas City. Yankee Stadium. N.Y., 
1 :55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Global World Non-Professional Tournament, Mil- 
waukee (until Sept. 15). 

Boxing 

Kid Gavilan vs. Eduardo Lausse, middleweigtits, 
Buenos Aires OD rds.). 

Golf 

• Cavalcade of Golf. Shackamaxon CC. Westfield, 
N.J. (until Sept. 11). (NBC* intermittent pick- 
ups, Sept. 10 & II). 

Sailing 

Natl. Cornel Class championship, Mattituck. N.Y. 
(until Sept. 11). 



Baseboll 

• New York vs. Chicago, Polo Grounds. N.Y,, 1:55 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Cisco Andrade vs. Orlando Zulueta, lightweights, 

• Mad.Sq.Garden,N.Y.(10rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC*). 

Football 

• Los Angeles Rams vs. San Francisco 49efs (exhi- 
bition), Los Angeles, 8 05 p.m. P.D.T, (ABC*). 


Aulo Rocing 

AAA \00-ni. natl. championship, Syiacusc, N.Y, 
SCCA races, Elkhart Lake, Wis. (also Sept. 11). 

Bassball 

• Cincinnati vs. New York, Crosley Field, Cincin- 
nati, 2:25 p.m. (CBS*). 

• Boston vs. Cleveland. Fenway Pk.. Boston, 1:55 
p m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Vince Martinez vs. Bob Provizzi, welterweights. 
Hinchcliffe Stadium, Paterson. N.J. (10 rds.). 

Footbot) 

Chicago Cardinals vs. Baltimore Colts (exhibi- 
tion), Chicago, 8 :05 p.m. C.D.T. 

Washington Redskins vs. Green Bay Packers (ex- 
hibition), Winston-Salem, N.C., ? p.m. E.S.T. 
Cleveland Browns vs. Detroit Lions (exhibition). 
Cleveland, 8.30 p.m. 

New York Giants vs. Chicago Bears (exhibition). 
Little Rock, Ark., 8 p.m. E.S.T. 

Horse Racing 

• IJet Viai Tuturrty. ‘S'J&.tSfc. B V, ^-yr-'Otbs, De) 
Mar, Calif., about 8:20 p.m. (NBC). 

World's Playground Slakes. $25,000, 7 f.. 2-yr.- 
olds, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Discovery Handicap, $25,000. 1 1/8 m.. 3-yr.- 
olds. Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Chicago Handicap, $25,000. 1 m.(turf), 3-yr. -olds 
up, Hawthorne Pk., Chicago. 

Shooting 

Natl. Rifle & Pistol championships end, Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

Steoplechoso Racing 

Foxcatcher Hounds meeting. Fairhill, Md. 

Track & Field 

Russia vs. Great Britain. Moscow (also Sept. 11). 



Auto Rocing 

Italian Grand Prix. Monza. Italy. 

NASCAR lOO-m. race, Montgomery, Ala. 

Natl. Hot Rod Assn, regional elimination. Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Baseboll 

• New York vs. Cleveland, Yankee Stadium. N.Y. 
2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Deg Shew 

Westchester Kennel Club all-breed show. West- 
chester CC, Rye, N.Y. 

Football 

Pittsburgh Steelets vs. Philadelphia Eagles (ex- 
hibition), Pittsburgh. 2 p.m. 

Motorcycling 

Tourist Trophy Races (45- & 80-cu.-in. nail, 
championships), Peoria, III. 

Polo 

Natl. Handicap Tournament. Oakbrook PC, Hins- 
dale, III. (until Sept. 19). 

‘See local listing. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

2 — Ofowicgi b» I'mu S«lr 10, 12 -dtoximii by Ajoy; 
19 Jc'fy Cooke 21 Fronk Hu<lvv lot N. Y. Oo.ly 
Newt Iroin ClMoOn Agency. 24. 25 — Xobetl Ph.Ihpt- 
Rock 510' 45 Joy R. Icv.ion Block S'ot. 48-Under- 
WOOO & Uncfeiwood. 54 Hy fetk.r. 55 - B'M Young. 
Son Froncitco Ctitoniclo. Xov Boili. 56 - John Zetnmor- 
mon. AF. WilliOn. leFevre, A?. 57 Motk Kouflinon. Bill 
Young. Son Froncitco Chronicle <2<,Ma>k XauAmon. 62 
Interneltonol I2I. 63 B'own B'Othc't. Wid« World: 
6S — rourloty McNeetc Slate College, loke Charles, la. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE HEALTHY BODY CONCEPT 

Sirs: 

As a public school ilireclor of physical 
education, I road Thv Report That Shocked 
llu Prcxidriil and Jimmy Jemail’s Hotrox 
(SI, Aug. 15i with interest. I know that 
overemphasi.s of the rrrrciitional aspoeUi of 
physical education has gone too far. We 
have become too deeply engrossed in "learn- 
ing to play and getting along with one an- 
other," to the detriment of the body build- 
ing phase of phy.sieal education. 

In order to attack this problem from the 
-School’s point of view, this must be brought 
home elfectively to all school administra- 
tors. They must make the decision as to 
the relative importance of physical fitness 
and recreation in our school children and 
must then make provisions in the time 
blocks of all school programs for elTective 
dealing with this problem. 

Today we <lo encounter too many non- 
athletic, llabby and disinterested children 
whose phy.sical activity includes waving to 
the school-bus driver to stop, eating a 
sandwich supper while engrossed in Howdy 
D<iody and bringing notes to teachers to be 
p.xcused from physical education for in- 
numerable absurd reasons. Too little time 
in our modern way of living i.s devoted to 
physical activity. In schools too little em- 
phasis is placet! on the remedial, corrective 
type of program in physical education. I 
believe now is the time to place the healthy 
bo<iy concept in its proper place. Football, 
baseball and in general all competitive 
sports are serving a u.«eful purpose but 
there are still many children not involved 
in these programs who are in need of an ac- 
tivity that helps build goud body strength. 

Wai-TKK Stewart 
Director. Physical Kducation Dept. 
Maiihassel Public Schools 
Manhasset. N’.Y. 

THE QUESTION REMAINS UNANSWERED 

Sirs: 

I, loo. am concerneii with the problem of 
physical fitne.ss and would like to present 
some of my reactions to this report, reac- 
tions based on several years of study of the 
physical fitne.s.s question. 

The Kraus-Prudden report bring.® to light 
a serious problem if all of its conclusions are 
correct. There is, as you indicated in the 
article, some disagreement on the validity 
of the report. Two important points that 
might be weaknesses in the study are the 
-Sampling procedures (on what basis were 
the comparative communities chosen? i and 
the type of test used to assess physical fit- 
ness. The literature and experts in the field 
of physical fitne.ss generally do n<(t agree 
with Dr. Kraus that his tests correctly meas- 
ure minimum physical fitness. There is also 
much disagreement on the relationship of 
fitness to di.sea.se. The problem of fitne.s.s is 
one that requires much additional research 
(such as that conducted in laboratories at 
the universities of Illinois, California and 
Iowa, at Springfield College and at N'ew 
York Cniversity before conclusions as 
condemning as Dr. Kraus'.s are drawn. I 
am inclined to agree with Representative 


Karsten on his suggestion concerning a 
large-scale study by an olficiat agency. 

.Another thing that interested me was the 
way in which some respondents to Jemail's 
Hotrox que.«tion related the President’s 
luncheon on delinquency to physical fitne“s. 
Anyone familiar with the literature in the 
field of delin<iucncy should be aware of the 
fact that the two are little related. One 
study even found that the delinquents 
were of greater physical fitness than non- 
delinquenl.s. In reading the an.swers to 
Jemail's Hotuox SI'EOIAL one get.s ihe im- 
pression that the participation in sports is a 
cure-all for delinquency. 1 think it impor- 
tant that SI point out that there is no pan- 
acea for delinquency. It is a societal prob- 
lem with many ramifications and should be 
treated as such. I am sure that the Presi- 
dent is well aware of this fact and that 
he was mubiliaing the sports worhl as only 
one pha-se of the attack on delinquency. 

The concluding paragraph of the article 
repeats one of the most wi<lely-fiuoted fal- 
lacies regarding fitness. The .'>0% rejection 
figure during the draft in World War II was 
mentioned as in<licative of the poor physi- 
cal fitness of our young men. The.se rejec- 
tions involved physical abnormalities and 
% arious pathological conditions of a medical 
nature as well as certain hereditary ilefi- 
ciencie-s. Fitne-s-.s for combat and military 
situation.® was low for the new draftee but 
tlii,® condition could be and was remedied 
by intensive physical training. 

Whenever one thinks of physical fitness 
for combat or wartime service, he should be 
aware of the fact that this is often dilTerent 
from the physical fitness reiiuired during 
peacetime. The question of the level of fit- 
nes.s of our chililren I think is -still to 
be answered. Dr. Kraus and .Miss Prudden 
de.serve considerable credit for their initia- 
tive in publicizing the problem. In this 


maze of publicity, the effort-s and the find- 
ings of many research workers over a period 
of years .should not be overlooked, however. 
The question of fitness levels of American 
youth still remains largely unanswered. 
Certainly more re.seareh to answer tho.se 
((uestions is indicateti. 

Ro.scoe C. Brows’ Jr. 
.\.ssistanl Professor of Kducation 
New York I'niversitv 
New York 

• In testing thousands of school chil- 
dren Dr. Kraus examined whole schools 
rather than repre.sentative samples. He 
says that these American and liuro- 
pean schools were part of "communi- 
ties of as nearly etjual size and socio- 
economic background a.s po.ssihle,” but 
refuses to reveal the names and loca- 
tiuns of the schools tested. Although 
researchers, as FI said, arc not in agree- 
ment whether the Kraus-W’eber Tests 
are a true index of minimum physical 
fitne.ss, recent studies in the Physical 
Education Department at Springfield 
College show a significant correlation 
between high-low extremes of the Rog- 
ers Physical P'itness Index and positive- 
negative results on the Kraus-Weber 
Tests. As Dr. Brown states, the (juestion 
of fitnes-s levels for our youth still re- 
mains unanswered, l)ut all authorities 
in the field are agreed that the present 
level is loo low for youth’s well-being 
and for the welfare of the U.S. SI did 
not say that a physical fitness program 
would he a cure-all for today’s delin- 
quency problem. It merely reported the 
coincidental fact that the increase in 
coHlinual on next page 
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playRrounds in New Orleans was fol- 
lowed by a decrease in juvenile delin- 
quency. Otherwise SI did not mention 
juvenile delinquency, though some 
newspaper accounts of the President's 
luncheon attributed a double purpose 
to the meeting: to achieve a higher level 
of physical fitness, and to combat ju- 
venile delinquency. Several contribu- 
tors to .Jimmy .Jemail’s IIOTBOX, dis- 
cussed sports as one useful means of 
fighting delinquency. — ED. 

CHILDREN IN NO MAN’S LAND 

Sirs: 

Having formerly workeii with boys' clubs 
and youth groups, and having spent a num- 
ber of years as a local pastor trying to 
develop programs with .voung people and 
children outside as well as inside my church, 
I discovered that there i.s in nearly every 
area a sort of "no man’s land.” 

I mean by this that there are scores of 
children and youths who, for one reason or 
another, are not included in the usual 
character-building organizations such as 
boys’ clubs. Scouts and church groups, and 
these "left out” children are the very ones 
who develop into delinquents. 

Only if we look at the total situation, the 
total community or nation, analyze the 
strong and weak points and devise a plan 
which will coverall departments and ages of 
children, will we solve this bafTling problem. 

We sometimes seem to think that just 
by increasing the work of the Boy Scouts 
or some other single agency we will solve 
the total problem. We certainly will not. 

We must devise, perhaps through Gov- 
ernment action, an over-all, comprehensive 
plan or strategy which will take into ac- 
count those l)oys and girls who are left out 
of all of these organizations and plan for 
them a new program which will meet their 
specific needs and help them to grow up 
into normal, well-adjusted adults. 

KAttLE B. Pleasant 
National Director 
Religion in American Life, Inc. 
New York 

THE ANSWER IS MOTIVATION 

Sirs; 

Mr. .Jemail gives the best answer to the 
question. "How can we remedy the lack 
of participation in sports by American 
youth?” ami in doing .so touches on a solu- 
tion to the problem. He states: "Hoys must 
have an incentive. Mere sports parlicipa- 
tion is not enough. I grew up fighting for a 
few privileges. . . .” In thi.s statement lies 
the answer motivation. 

We need to include more vigorous ac- 
tivities in our physical education programs 
at all educational levels. All youngsters like 
to play and they enjoy purticipaling in 
vigorous activity where there is a challenge. 
However, many of our leading phy.sieal 
education expc'rt-^ frown on any activity 
that does not have what they call 'carry- 
over value' for participation in later years. 
Therefore, contact sports as such are ruled 
out until senior high school level ami by 
that time the urge to compete in a vigorous 
activity has lost its appeal. 


My contention is that if activities such 
as soccer, hockey, lacrosse, boxing, wres- 
tling, rugby and football were included in 
the physical education programs (under 
modified rules at the lower school levels) 
when there is intense interest there would 
also be an incentive to do related activities 
such as calisthenics which bring an escel- 
leni physical development. Remove the 
incentive— ?.c., contact sports and physi- 
cal development lags because there is little 
interest in body building as such. 

Ray Chisholm 

Secretary, National Intercollegiate Boxing 

Coaches Association 

Minneapolis 

IS WRESTLING THE ANSWER? 

Sirs: 

Having worked with YMCAs, colleges 
and srh<K)is in developing amateur wres- 
tling programs for our young, I can .say 
that in my opinion no one actisnly can .so 
effectively create a physically perfect gen- 
eration as can amateur wrestling. Not only 
can the sport be started at almost any ten- 
der age, but the resultant be'autiful. useful 
physique with its combined strong body 
and mind has carry-over potential in prac- 
tically ever.v other physical activity. 

However, to Iw* most effective, the wres- 
tling must shift to the school.s as part 
of their physical education and athletic 
programs. 

Joe Scalzo 
Secretary 

Olympic Wrestling Committee 
Toledo, Ohio 

OR TENNIS? 

Sirs; 

Many of us here have undersiooii the 
value of our tennis program in building 
better boys and girls. 

Our Tennis Club in Middletown is really 
El community project. I’art of our 200 jun- 
ior members come to the club through clin- 
ics which we conduct in the public parks. 

As with Scouting, Little Leagues or any 
junior endeavor, it takes the effort of a lot 
of people to carry out a program. 

P'REI) U. Dorner 
President 
MiiUlletown Tennis Club 
Middletown. Ohio 

HUNT AND FISH TO BETTER HEALTH 

Sirs; 

We find little fault with Author Boyle’s 
comprehen.sive article but do di.sagree with 
one of the suggested conclusions . . , that 
physical education be made nhliijalonj for 
ever.v youngster. 

Our Manitoba organizations have al- 
ways encouraged the nitlnral desire of our 
youth to hunt and fish. We suggest that a 
day's outing in our healthful outdoors pro- 
vides not only the tangible result.s of im- 
proved physical condition, niusi-ular de- 
velopment, etc., but also, and this is the 
big diviilend, character building and the 
acquirement of the principles of good 
sportsmanship. A vigorous youth program 
spon.sored by sportsmen’s organizations 
would .soon alter the figures shown by the 
Kraus-Weber Tests. 

I'AUL MiERI'HY 
Secret ary -.Manager 
Manitoba P'ederalion of 
Game & P'ish Association-s 

Winnipeg 


LETTER TO A MOTHER 

Sirs: 

I think Mrs. Vaulman’s letter addressed 
to me in the Aug. 29 19 th Hole deserves 
an answer. 

I have worked not with monkeys, but 
with thousands of children over many .years 
and have followed not one. but two .Amer- 
ican children, not through one day, but for 
12 and 16 .vears. They, too. are extremely 
active. 

The fact that Mrs. Vauiman and I are 
ble.s.sed with active children does not give 
us the right to be complacent about the 
inactive majorit.v. 

I do not believe in “complete freedom” 
from parental supervision, hut neither do 
I believe in the other extreme of pampering 
and overprotection. My own children are 
mountain climbers, skiers and riders, and 
the.se activities, along with other sports, 
give them excellent opportunities for full 
development of their own personalities and 
bodies but certainl.v also involve the risk 
of accidcnt-s. I would consider myself ex- 
tremely selfish if I denied them the oppor- 
tunity to enjo.v life fully in order to save 
myself the anxiety I always experience 
when I see them indulging in these activi- 
ties. 

So that our country may produce a 
Chopin, a Rembrandt and a Babe Ruth 
and give shelter to an Einstein we will 
need a strong and courageous people to 
protect it. 

Ruth Pri'dden 
Director 

The Institute for Physical Fitne.ss 
White Plains, N.Y. 

THEY MUST HAVE AN OUTLET 

Sirs: 

When I was a bo.v on the farm and we 
were still pretty much a rural pi'ople. there 
were iilways chores to keep u.s bus.v. The.se 
are no longer available to our younger 
people. The reall.v important group and 
the one which is overlooked is the teen- 
age one. 

1 have had the privilege, for more than 
.lO .years, to coach athletic teams in three 
spi>rts in I'onnection with my work and 
fee! that the real solution to most of our 
problems lies in the proper ph.vsical outlet 
and control of our teen-age boys and girls. 
I am firinl.v convinix'd that, given the 
proper environment and opportunity, they 
will re.spond. 

Frank L. Boyden 
Headmaster 
Deerfield .Academy 

Deerfield, Ma.ss. 

HEALTH THROUGH ENJOYMENT 

Sirs: 

It seems to me that the sports that boys 
and girls can continue to enjoy as adults 
are the ones that will make the most differ- 
eiux* in the ph.vsical well-being of the na- 
tion as a whole. And besides sports, there 
are many activities, ranging from walking 
to housework to weeding, that contribute 
toward ph.vsicsil well-being if entered into 
actively enough. I will wager that skiers, 
as a group, will come out high in Dr. Kraus's 
strength test, and .so will any other group 
of active sports enlhu.siasis. 

John S. Holden 
Director 

Colorado Rocky Mountain School, Inc. 
Carbondale, Colo. 
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BROOKLYN’S BETTER WORLD 

Sirs: 

How I lau^hfil at Brooklyn's iini<)uo golf 
coiirs«^ iSI, Aug. 22 ami evpn uni<|ue-r golf- 
ers. You I’an trust that borough to take a 
fpiituries-olcl sport and come up with some- 
thing that would have thrown the game’s 
founding fathers into a <leep coma. It bears 
as mui’h resemblatu-e to the game as playe<l 
on St. .\nilrews’ noble links as the Dodgor-s' 
Sym-I’hony Band <Iops to Toscanini's group, 
but the world is better off with both than 
with only the staid and proja-r part. 

Ian Treadway 

Minneapolis 

ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 

Sirs: 

I live directly across the street from this 
so-called looney hatch and I <’onsi<ler the 
article on the Dyker course completely un- 
true and a figment of Miss Berry’s over- 
active imagination. 

I have caddied on this cour.sc (while in 
prep school: and have played on it and as 
a result should and <Io know the people who 
patronize it. Contrary to popular l>elief 
Brooklynites speak just as any fier.son does 
that lives in or around New York City. In 
iny opinion the speech Mi.s.s I’erry included 
in her article ("Hey Hoibert." "(let the 
perm," ote. ; was use<| by her (as it is by 
many writers for eolor — for a laugh. I know 
of no resident of Brooklyn who speaks in 
this manner. 

In all. your article shtiwed the residents 
of Brooklyn as a hunch of thugs— stealing, 
cursing, dirty — with no manners and com- 
pletely undesirable. 

If the editors of SI felt they were doing 
Dyker Beach (lolf Course a favor, 1 am 
afraid they were completely mistaken. It 
was in very bad taste and completely un- 
true. 

HonEHT !’. Younes 
Brooklyn, New York 

BROOKLYN HAS THEIR 

Sirs: 

lirouklyu'i* Miiti (iol( (’ourxe was an ex- 
ceptionally good piece of literature! It was 
not only very funny, but mo.st interesting 
in describing the ditTerent personalities (and 
Brooklyn has them) that you finti on this 
course. 

Marty Siidman 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

SPEAKING OF TASMANIA . . . 

Sirs: 

Jane Ferry’s Col/rr HykerifiiK, who tried 
the Irain-boat-plane-schedule gambit to 
get to play ahead of turn, certainly picked 
a place as far as you can get from Brooklyn 
when he picked Tasmania as the place to 
which he was “sailing in two hours." But 
he was far off the beam when he added, 
"There ain't a golf course in the whole 
damn country.” 

-Australia's Island State (pop. 310,<JO0( 
has at least 25 golf courses (some nine 
holes' which results in a bit more room to 
play than at Dyker, and, with a climate 
like the more temperate parLs of Ireland, 
golf is a year-round game. The best courses 
are rather like the best in Britain. 

The State has also .some of the world's 
best trout fishing. It’s only 11,337 miles 
from Brooklyn— and if you are in a hurry 
it’s five days by air. 

S. S. Brown 

New York 


I GROAN 

Sirs: 

Pike fishermen will undoubtedly multi- 
ply after people have rea<l your fine picture 
-Story on the .Manitoba northern pike 'SI, 
Aug. 15 . I’m all in favor of the pt-ople 
who like to catch pike ... it ju.st means 
one less to gorge on the .small pickerel 
(wall-eye ( and ba-ss. I just groan at the 
guest who wants to have his prize pike 
baked. .My sympathies went to the cook 
recently when she had to stuff anti bake 
two Ifi-pound siK'cimens of this slimy fish. 
Their aroma just g**ts pike-ier as time goes 
on and they take over the oven so that a 
nice clean lake trout can't ever get in it 
without emerging smelling not like itself 
but like a pike. 

Congratulations to the fisherman who 
disposes of the northern pike with what i< 
called a pike-ectomy . . . after all, the l>a.ss 
is a fighting fish but the pike never picks 
on anything his own size ... he just gob- 
bles up the youngsters. 

I'm glad I got SI for my husband on 
his birthday last August; I never knew I'd 
enjoy it so much! We get extra copies for 
our guests, and now the current ([uestion 
is when are we going to have the wendigo 
in Lake Temagami ... it will be very 
soon, we hope. 

Nancy Goodkrham 

Camp Chimo 
Temagami, Ontario 

BUM STEER? 

Sirs: 

Con<'Prning Frank Walsh's comment on 
his cowhide tie, “I have an udder one at 
home." (19 tii Hoi.e, .Aug. 22 : 

How dairy? I hate to beef, but how cud 
you print such low humor? It's enough to 
make a cowhide her head in shame. Kather 
than cowtow to such a iierson, you should 
ignore him, Elsie Borden you with moo of 
the same. Re SI in general: Bully! 

W. R. Anderson 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

THE RETURN OF PINCUSHION PETE 

Sirs: 

The ink has hardly dried from your ex- 
cellent piei-e on archery (SI, .Aug. 8 and in 
comes the first letter on the old, old “pin- 
cushion pete” kind of tale i19th Hole, 


Aug. 221. I doubt that there is one shred 
of evidence that the deer trails in the hi’ls 
ot California are running red with the blood 
of wounded deer. Since 1935 when Michi- 
gan first openeil its .spe<'ia! deer archery 
season the tale.s about "pincushion pete," 
the mythical deer that is running around 
with better than a dozen 28-inch arrows 
stuck in his hide, are an annual occurrence 
in the state, And the teller of the tale 
swears on a stack of Bibles that he has seen 
it with his own eyes. 

Michigan has just finished a study on 
the number of deer wouniled by the how 
hunter and the results will startle the gun 
hunters . . . the number of deer woundwl 
in the bow season i;s way, way below that 
of the gun hunter sea-sons . . . and no trace 
of “pincushion pete." 

Two of the rea.sons that people spread 
these tales are: they are simply “appalled” 
by anyone sticking an arrow into a deer 
. . . hut they never write a word of pro- 
test about a high-powpre<I rille that can 
blow a hole through a deer that you can 
put your fist into. The second reason is 
that old reason of jealou.sy; in this state 
the archers get first crack at the deer. You 
should hear the moans and groans of the 
gunners after they get bark home without 
a deer. Naturally, it’s the archers that 
chasc-d them into the woods or the swamps 
or the hills with their "noisy" weapons. 

In my 10 years of hunting with the bow 
and, I might add, with a gun also, I have 
never seen a wounded deer in the woods 
during the bow .season, but during the gun 
season and after 1 have seen many wound- 
ed and dead deer that were left. .An arrow 
shot at game out of range will either bounce 
harmle.ssly into the ground or off the slick 
hide of the animal. If it hits the deer's leg 
the wound will be superficial . . . impos- 
sible to break its leg. But take a gun that 
is not aimed right anci hit the deer’s leg 
ami you have another cripple that will 
suffer weeks of torture before it finally 
starves to death. The broken leg is by far 
the greatest cau.se of deer loss during the 
gun sea.son. 

1 might add that here, in this state, 
members of our conservation department 
are avid archers. . . . 

Henry F. Zeman 

Grand Rapids, .Mich. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


BECKY JO SMITH 

Becky Jo Smith, 20, of Jal, N.Mex., is 
national women's intercollegiate rodeo 
champion this year for the third time 
in a row. A junior at Hardin-Simmons 
College in Abilene, Texas, she rode in 
her first rodeo at 12, now raises and 
trains her own horses. Becky Jo wants 
to be a teacher after her graduation. 


IRA AKERS 

Ira Akers, 22, won the men’s inter- 
collegiate title this year for the second 
time. A rodeo performer since he was 
4, Ira is a senior at Sam Houston State 
College, Huntsville, Texas, majors in 
ranch animal husbandry. He plans to 
continue riding in rodeos to raise mon- 
ey to stock a cattle ranch of his own. 
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Tlie lady in the cliir chapeau may liave lei her eiilliusiHsni g(i to 
her liead. ^ et, who can l))anie lu r? So many «narl Parliament smokers waul 

everyone to know their ciyartife is special. Tlie crusli-proof box . . . clioiee 
tobaccos . . . Inxiirious flavor . . . the famous Mouthpiece that keeps the filter recessed 

a full <jiiarter-ineh away from your lips. With Parliaments, oiih/ the flavor touches your lips! 




KING'S RANSOM^ 

Famed “Round llie World” Blended 
Scoieh W'lii'ky — 94 Proof — Imported 
solely l>> Clcnmnrc Distilleries 

KENTUCKY TAVERN — 

Kentucky Straiglil Sour Masli Bourbon. 
Bouled-in-llond, 100 Proof 


For People ol Iiiliereiil Good lasle 


Here belong all those to whom good taste is the common 
denominator. For gt)od taste finds its ultimate sali.sfartion in 
the two proud whiskies you sec here: Kentucky Tavern, 
the finest of sour mash Bourbons, made to the 
same classic forimila by llte same Kentucky family for three 
generations; and King's Kansom. a vigorous Scotch 
whisky known round the world for its hearty 
character and soft, full flavor. 

We coininend these distinguislicd offerings of the 
House of Glcntnore to you with utmost confulence, certain 
you will agree tiiat the little extra they cost is insignificant 
compared to the extra enjoyment they afford. 


G L E N M 0 H E D J S T I L L E H I E S Company. 

"CCMina, //uu/dtiorC 

LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 




